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art. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN at their 
Gailery, Firry-ruree, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, 
from 9 o’Clock till dusk. Admission ls. Catalogue 6a. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
PALL-MALL EAST, each day, trom Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilliag. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


Sales. 


AUTOGRAPHS, THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE 
MORGAN SMITH, ESQ. 


Al x4 
UTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by Auction 
at their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, 
JULY 9th, and following day, at One o’clock most punctu- 
ally, the INTERESTING COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
L ERS, in which will be found many rare and curious 
specimens of a highly interesting character; English and 
Yoreign Sovereigns and Nobles, Statesmen, Commanders, 
Divines, Lawyers, Medical Men, Poets, Artists, Musicians, 
Actors, |&c.; a collection of Rare Play Bills, &c. May be 
viewed on the Fripay and Satuppar preceding. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 











VALUABLE BOOKS, MODERN WORKS, &c. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by Auction 
at their GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on THURS- 
DAY, July 12, and Two following days, at One o’clock most 
punctually, a collection of USEFUL BOOKS, English and 
Foreign, comprising some of the Best Works of Standard 
Authors in most departments of Literature, Books of 
Prints, &c. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 








New Publications. 


Fifth Edition, two vols. 8vo., price 2ls., 


ECTURES ON MODERN 
HISTORY, from the Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the Close of the American Revolution. By WILLIAM 
SMYTH, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 
Also, 


Professor SMYTH’S LECTURES, the Second and Con- 
cluding Courses. On the French Revolution. Three vols. 
8vo., Third Edition, 1/. lls. 62. 

Professor SMYTH’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


Witiram PickeRino, 177, Piccadilly. 





Third Edition, fep. 8vo., with Portrait, price 6s. 


HE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. 
: By JOHN EVELYN, of Wootton, Esq. Now first pub- 
lished. Edited by Samuet, Lorp Bisnor or Oxroxrp, 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


WititaM Pickesina, 177, Piccadilly. 
M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

A Now Edition, revised and enlarged, including new articles 
Anstralia, Austria, the British Empire, France, &c.; in 
Two thick and closely-printed Volumes, 8yo., illustrated 
with Six large Maps, price £4 cloth, 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHI- 

CAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in 
the WORLD. By J. R. M‘Ccxocn, Esq. 

*,* A Supplement, price Half-a-Crown, to the Edition 
published in 1846, embodies the latest information with 
tespect to the Australian Colonies, New Zealand, Natal, 
Labuan, &c. 


Londor : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 








THE LATE WAR IN INDIA. 
This day is published, in one volume small 8vo., price 6s. 
EAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF A SUBALTERN, during the Campaign in the 
Punjaub, 1848—1849. 


WILitaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE 
LIBRARY 
Now completed in three volumes, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
cloth boards, or in six parts, price 6s. 

TRHE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 
from 1789 to 1849. By T. W. REDHEAD. 

Edinburgh : W. and R. Cuampers. London: Wm. S. Ona 
and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 


AND ENTERTAINING 





Shortly will appear, 


HE ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL 
FORMS OF MAN. For the use of Artists, ScuLpTors, 
and Painters. By J. FALL. Edited, with Numerous 
Additions, by ROBERT KNOX, M.D. 8vo. With an Atlas of 
28 Plates, 4s., Plain and Coloured. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Strand Scientific Library.” 
H. BarLurerr, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 








Just Published, 
HE ZOIST. No. 26(July), price 2s. 6d. 
contains an Account of the Head of RUSH, by Dr. 
ELLIOTSON, with a plate ; Mesmerism in the West; Mes- 
merism in the West of England, and Mesmerism in the rest 
of England ; with many interesting papers, &c. 
Now Ready, in 8vo., ls. 6d., 
CURATIVE RESULTS OF MEDICAL SOMNAMBULISM. 
Consisting of Several Authenticated Cases, including the 
Somnambule’s own Case and Cure. By Madame BEAU- 
MANN. 
H. Barturerr, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNY HARVEY; or The Mother’s 

Choice. A Story of Social Life. This Story forms the 

New Work in Chapman and Hall’s series of Original Fic- 
tions, &c. 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 


THE SABBATH; or an Examination 


of the Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testa- 
ment in Proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a Layman. 8Vv0. 
cloth, 9s. 


London: CHapMAN and IIatt, 186, Strand, 


-—__s Sust Published, price 5s. cloth, 
HE WANDERER. A POEM. 
By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON. 
Also, Fourth Edition, price Is., 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the Author of “ Old Jolliffe.” 
Waicut, Bookseller to the Quecn, 60, Pall Mall. 








Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 
rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 


London: Kent and Ricuarps, Paternoster Row. 





TO BOOKSELLERS. 


EMOVAL OF NUISANCES.— 


The Board of Health having ordered the immediate 
enforcement of the Nuisances Act, in consequence of the 
increase of Cholera, a cheap PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, with Explanatory Notes, 
for the use of Non-Legal Readers, is just published, price 
ls. sewn. 

‘A considerable allowance made to Booksellers in taking 
Firry Copies. 


Also ALL Tur Forms under the above Act may be had. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of 
all Booksellers in the country, 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90 FLEET-STREET, 


Will publish for July 1, 1849, 


I. 
TTHE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 

SELECT LITERATURE. Part VI., price Is. 
Stupres oF SHaksPeRE, by CHARLES KNIGHT. This 
Part completes the Volume, which may be had in cloth 
boards, with a Frontispiece of Miniature Portraits, engraved 
Portraits, engraved on Steel, price 7s. 6d. 

II. 

FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pictorial 
History. By GEORGE LONG, Esq., A.M. Part XV., with 
a Portrait of Fox, and Engravings on Wood, price ls. 

1. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XXIV., price ls., 
containing the Hosrery District, with Nine Wood-Cuts, 
and an Engraving on Steel of NorrincHam, 

Iv. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPDIA, Part XXX., price Is. 
v. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
YEARS’ PEACE. By MISS MARTINEAU. 
Second Half, price 2s. 


THIRTY 
Part VII. 


On the \st of August, price One Shilling, 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 
PART XXV. 

CORK AND KILLARNEY; 

WITH A MAP OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


“ BEAUTIFUL as continental scenery may be, there are points 
in Ireland which may stand competition with the show 
districts of any other country. . . . . Tourists can be 
transported from London to Killarney and back for £6 in 
the first-class, and £4 in the second-class. We would hope, 
if this scheme of the summer-excursion to Killarney and 
the Cove of Cork should answer, that it would generate a 
taste for similar excursions in years to come. Great good to 
Ireland would arise trom a little friction between the twa 
islands.” — Times, June 15. 


Cuares Kn1enrt, 90, Fleet-street. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. €d., 


A STUMBLE on the THRESHOLD. 
A Story of the Day. 
By MARY MOLESWORTH. 
** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune : 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 

SHAKSPERE. 

“The story is wrought out with considerable feeling.”-— 
Atheneum. 

“An able and interesting tale, the characters truthfully 
drawn and well contrasted; we can hardly imagine so 
natural and forcible a picture of real life to be a first essay.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


London : Joun OxuivieEr, 59, Pall-Mall. 





This day is published, 


ACTICS FOR THE TIMES, 

As regards the Condition and Treatment of the 

Dangerous Classes. By JELLINGER C. SYMONS, Esa., 

B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol., demy 8vo., with Diagrams, 
price 7s. 


London: Joun Ouurvier, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, Second Edition, 2 vols., price 21s., 


ILITARY SERVICE AND AD- 


VENTURES IN THE EAST; including Sketches cf 


N 


the Campaigns against the Affghans in 1839, and the Sikhs 


in 1845-6. 
16th Lancers. 


“Two light and attractive volumes, exhibiting a pertness 
in the lighter passages, and in the more serious portions, a 
direct and impetuous earnestness which pictures the scenes 
with the reality of dramatic power.”— Atheneum. 


By Captain D. H. MACKINNON, late of the 


London: Jouy QuutviER, 59, Pall Mall, 
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NEW WORKS. 


MR. H. TWINING ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
Imperial 8vo., Plates, &c. 21s. 


OF PAINTING. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 


New Edition, revised. Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 


OF GREECE. 


NGLISH MELODIES 


By CHARLES SWAIN, Author of ‘‘The Mind,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS 


2 vols., 8vo., 248. 


MR. STANLEY’S TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE BONES. 


8vo., 10s. 6d. ; Atlas of Plates, 31s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER. First Segizs. Square crown 8yvo., medallion Portrait, 18s. 


MR. J. SCOFFERN ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 
Chemically considered. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PROF. SCHLEIDEN’S SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 


Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. With Plates and Wood Engravings. 8vo., 21s. 


MR. W. TYRONE POWER’S 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


With Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s, 


MR. C. MAITLAND 
ON THE APOSTLES’ SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. 


8yo., 128. 


. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOG RAPHIC AL DICTIONARY. 


New Edition (1849). 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, 4é. 


THE REV. B. G. 


12mo., Map, Is. 6d, 


HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 8yo. 18s. 


SIR JOHN F. W. 


A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 


By SIR GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols., 8vo., 36s, 


ROME. 


MR. A. J. DOWNING’S TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Numerous Woodeuts, 8vo., 18s. 


CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 


By the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo. 


THE 


THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. 


By R. BLAKEY. 8yo. 9s. 


XVIII. 
THE ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE 
Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. New Edition. 4to. 27s. 


Meare con ° 
THE REY. W. J. WOODCOCK’S 


SCRIPTURE LANDS ; OR, A VISIT TO THE SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


Post 8vo., with Four Illustrations. 
ut stole, 
THE STUD FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND PRACTICAL MEN. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. Fcap., 8vo., with Two Illustrations. 


XXI. 
Nearly read: 


THE REY. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


Augmented from Dr. Freund’s new German Work. Smail 4to. 





gab veal 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, CLXXXI. 
Loypoy : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHNS’S SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Srranp. 
This day is published, 


HE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL F. 

RICHTER, compiled from various Sources; together 
with his Autobiography. Translated from the German 
Mrs. E. B. LEE. Second Edition, ge  - post 8yo. cloth, 
with Portrait of Jean Paul. Price 7s. 6 


THE NEMESIS OF FAITH. * Second Edition. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter os Oxford. 
With Preface by the Author. Post 8vo. eleth, 6s 


POPULAR CHRISTIANTY: ITS TR: ANSITION 
STATE and PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT. By FRED. 
J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Here- 
fordshire. Post 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


THE SOUL, HER SORROWS AND HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Natural Histery 
of the Soul, as the Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. Post 8vo. cloth, priee 6s. 

CONTENTS : 

1. Sense of the Infinite without us. 
. Sense of Sin. 
. Sense of personal Relation to God. 
. Progress of the Spirit. 

5. Hopes concerning Future Life. 

6. Prospects of Christianity. 

(Recently published.) 

THE WAY TOWARDS THE BLESSED LIFE; 
or, THE DOCTRINE OF RELIGION. By JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated by W. SMITH. Post 
8vo., cloth 6s. 

REVERBERATIONS. Foolscap 8yo. paper 
cover, ls. 

**We chaunt our own times and social circumstances,”— 


Emerson. 
THE BEAUTIES OF CANNING. With an 


or 


Essay prefixed. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY, PAST AND PIESENT; or General 


Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 17. Is. 


MEMOIR or WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
D.D.; with Extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
scripts. Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENRY CHAN- 
NING. And embellished by two very superior Portraits of 
Dr. Channing, engraved on Steel, from Paintings by the 
eminent artists Allston and Gambardella. 3 vols., post 8vo., 
cloth 1/, 8s. 


AMERICAN WORKS, IMPORTED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD; or, EUROPE FROM THE 
WEST. By Mrs. KIRKLAND, Author of “A New Home,” 
&c. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 1849, 15s. 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; 
and a Commentary on the Predictions of the Messiah by the 
Prophets. By E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Professor of 
Theology, Berlin, Translated by RUEL KIETH, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Virginia, 8 vols., 
8vo., 36s. cloth. 

- One of the most valuable exegetical productions of the 
present age.”-—Prof. S. H. Turner. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN M. 
MASON, D.D. Edited by his Son, EBENEZER MASON, 
4 vols., 8vo., Portrait 37. cloth. 


DISCOURSES AND REVIEWS upon Questions 
in a Theology and Practical Theology. Post 
8v0., 7s. clot 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS; containing Twenty- 
one Sermons. By FRANCIS WAYLAND. Post 8vo., 
(Boston, 1849,) 8s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: Lectures on Compara- 
tive Physical Geography in its relation to the History of 
Mankind. By ARNOLD GUIZOT, Professor of Physical 
Geography and History at Neufchatel, Switzerland, Trans- 
lated from the French by C. C. FELTON, Professor in 
Harvard University. 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth, with coloured 
Frontispiece, price 8s. P 

ust 
THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. VII. for Jung, 1849. Price 4s. 
CONTENTS : 
Art. 1, The Methodology of Mesmerism. 
: The Ocean and its meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay’s History of England. 
4. Short Reviews and Notices, &c. 


A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS. By HENRY D. THOREAU. Post 8vo., 


cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 
ZSTHETIC PAPERS. Edited by ELIZABETH P. 
‘aper cover. Price 5s. 


PEABODY. area 1849. Royal 8vo. 

W WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 
HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE; con- 
taining, among other Illustrations, Views and Plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution : together with an Appendix, relat- 
ing to Building Materials. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
|, New York, 1849. 4to. cloth. With numerous Plates and 
} Mustrations. Price IJ. 11s. 6d, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. COLSURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





I. 
LADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW WORK, 


BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN WANDIERINGS. 


2 Volumes, 21s. 


Il. 
MR. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY. 
CHEAP STANDARD EDITION, 
With a New Preface and Portrait. 6s. 
IM: 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, VALERIE. 
2 Volumes. 
**A very life-like and interesting story.’— Weekly Chronicle, 
IV. 
ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY: 
The adopted Daughter of the late QUEEN CAROLINE. 2 Volumes. 21s. 
v. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 


3 Volumes. 
“ One of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions.’’—John Bull, 


VI. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


NEW EDITION. Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present Time. 
1 Volume. With 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marisorovcu-Strezet. 





Just Published, in post 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


A, r YON T 4 7 Tr 
AMERICAN SCENES AND CHRISTIAN SLAVERY. 
A RECENT TOUR OF FOUR THOUSAND MILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By EBENEZER DAVIES, Minister of Mission Chapel, New Amsterdam, Berbice. 
* It is impossible to do anything approaching to justice to this volume by statement. It must be read to be appreciated. 
It is one of those books that inteHigent persons could read on and on, and for ever. The only page that will be perused 
with any feeling of uneasiness will be the last, to thir:k that the feast is at an end.”—Christian Witness. 


LoxDon: JOHN SNOW, PATERNOSTER Row. 








This day is published, the SeconD. Epirron, in One handsome Yolume, foolscap 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, 
with a Map, and ,pwards of Fifty Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


| 
EGYPT: 
A POPULAR AND FAMILIAR DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND, PEOPLE, AND PRODUCE. 
With ap Introductory Essay by the Rev. THOMAS BOAZ, Missionary from Calcutta. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
This day iv published, beautifully Mlustrated, bound in cloth, and lettered, with a Coloured Map, price 2s, 6d, 


MAMMA’S LESSONS 
ON THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, AND OTHER PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 
In simple and familiar Conversation. By ANNE MARIA SARGEANT, 
Lonpon : JOHN SNOW, Paternoster Row, 





MESSRS BR COCKS” 
NEW WMUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


{ NEW MUSICAL GRAMMAR, 
4 3s. By J.A. HAMILTON, Author of “The Musical 
Catechisms.” 


“Mr. Hamirron’s very useful Catechisms on all the 
branches of the musical art, have long been extensively 
popular, both among teachers and students, for their con- 
ciseness, perspicuity, and lucid arrangement. This Musical 
Grammar combines these qualities, and we know of no better 
manual on the theory of the art to be placed in the hands 
of young pupils, as it contains every thing that is really 
essential in the modern practice of music. It is divided into 
three parts—the theory of notation; harmony and coun- 
terpoint ; and rhythm, or melody. The mysteries of coun- 
terpoint are rendered quite intelligible, which cannot always 
be said of elementary works. The Musical Grammar should 
accompany every instruction-book for the pianoforte.” 
Vide Berwick Warder, June 2. 


a tr rv Th hal 
HERR DREYSCHOCK’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS.—Trish, Scotch, and English Airs, three books, 5s 
each; Bluette Romance, Les Regrets, 2nd Rondo Militaire, 
Le Tremolo, La Clochette, L’ Absence, Les Adieu, Andante, 
Scherzo, Les Rouisseau, Study for the Left Hand, Le Vallon, 
Chanson-a-Boire, Impromptu, Ist Military Rondo, each 2s., 
3s., and 4:.; Coneerto, 6s 


r ra 
HAPPY DAYS, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

“This new Vocal Duet, by STEPHEN GLOVER, (com 
poser of ‘What are the Wild Waves saving ?’) is, to ou 
taste, the most captivating and effective of the talented com- 
poser’s effusions. It is admirably suited alike for the draw- 
ing-room and the concert-room, and, when interpreted by 
the Misses Williams, at Herr Schulhoff’s Concert, last evening 
was most enthusiastically re-demanded.” 


THE ALICE POLKA, 


For the Piancforte, Solo, 2s.; Duet, 3s.; performed by Herr 
Strauss and his celebrated Band at Her Majesty’s Grand 
State Ball, for which occasion it was expressly composed by 
Johann Strauss. 

“A new polka, by Strauss, produced under such distin- 
guished patronage as that of Her Majesty, should beeome 
popular, almost independent of its merits; but the Alice 
Polka will be a favourite for its own sake. The time ts 
admirably marked, and the melody piquant and graceful.’ 
Vide Berwick Warder, Jane 2. 


HERR SCHULHOFF’S NEW MUSIC FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 

Carnaval de Venise, 4s.; 2e Nocturne, 3s.; 2e Valse, 3s.; 
Deux Pens¢ Fugitives, 3s.; Capriccio Apassionato, 3s.; u 
Mazurkas, 2s, each: two Styriennes and Masurkas, 2 
Galop di Bravura, 4s.; the same, arranged by Cz 
Duet, 5s.; Le Valse, 4s.; the same, as a Duet, 5 
few days, his Souvenir de la Grande Bretagne, 
et Chanson des Paysans Bohémes. 






R. Cocks & Co. 6, New Burlington-street, Music-sellers t 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. Where may te had for Orches- 
tra, 6,000 Sets of Dances by Strauss, Labitzky, and Lanner. 


Preparing for Publication in Monthly Parts, 
UGDALE’S MONASTICON 
ANGLICANUM; a History of the Abbeys and other 
Monasteries, Friaries, and Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
in England and Wales, and all such Scotch, Irish, an 
French Monasteries, as were in any manner connected 
the Religious Houses in England. Forming, when complete, 
Eight Volumes in Folio. Ilustrated with 250 beautiful 
Engravings. 
The Proprietors of the New Edition of the Monasticon 
announce their intention to publish this important work by 
subscription, at a reduction in the price at which it was 
orignally published. It is intended to publish the wo Kk in 
25 Parts, at Twenty Shillings each, a Part to be published 
every Month, thus securing to the Subscribers the certainty 
both as regards the cost and period for its completion. 
Subscribers preferring it, may be supplied with the we 
complete, or in Volumes, half-bound Morocco, at an ad 
tional cost of Five Shillings per Volume. 3 
This Edition has been considerably enlarged and improved 
with the additions of the late Joun Caney, Esq., F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Records in the Augmentation Office ana 
Chapter House at Westminster; Sir Henry ELLIS, F.R.S. 
Principal Librarian of the british Museum ; and the R 
BULKELEY BANDINEL, Keeper of the Bodleian Library 
Oxford Ain A 
The number of copies being limited, to prevent di 
appointment, it will be desirable that no delay occur in 
forwarding the names of those desirous of possessing th 
Work. Each Part or Volume will be delivered in a print ad 
Wrapper, and numbered according to subscription. 
London; Published for the Proprietors, by T. |. “lancu, 
116, Jermyn-Street 
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New BuRLINGTON STREET, Jury 2, 1849. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOCHELAGA.” ; 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, bound. j 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOCHELAGA.” 











In post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 
SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS TRIUMPHED. OWEN GLENDOWR; 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAOL-CHAPLAIN.” OR, THE PRINCE IN WALES ‘ 
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HISTORY. 

Memorials of the Civil War: comprising the 
Correspondence of the Fairfax Family, with 
the most distinguished Personages engaged in 
that memorable Contest. Now first published 
from the original Manuscripts. Edited by 


Rosert Bex, author of the “History of 


Russia,” &c. In 2 vols. Bentley. 


Tue Fairfax Correspondence is concluded in 
these volumes, and by that name they ought to 
have been called, for, in fact, they are a con- 
tinuation of the work so entitled which we had 
occasion to review some months since, and not 
a new and distinct work, as the title page 
would imply; a trick to which it is very un- 
worthy of Mr. Bett to resort, and which leads 
to a suspicion that the sale of the earlier 
volumes was not such as he had anticipated, 
and that it is hoped to pass off this under a 
more taking advertisement. 

The letters contained in these volumes relate 
to the period of the Civil War, and extend 





from 1642 to 1671; but, as with the previous 
volumes, the bulk of the correspondence is 
very uninteresting. One-half of the epistles 
might have been omitted with advantage, as they 
relate to trivialities and gossip. Mr. Bett, 


who has succeeded Mr. Jounson in the task of 


editing, has exercised but little more discrimi- 
nation in his choice ; but he has introduced a 
more agreeable and artistic narrative. A few 
extracts will suftice, for the work is not one 
which could be recommended to the library 
for general reading, nor to a book-club not 
rich enough to be very miscellaneous in its 
orders. The following passages must suffice 
to show the quality of the better parts. 

The fruits of civil contest may be read in 
this letter addressed to Fairfax by a Yorkshire 
squire :— 

My Lord,—I was resolved not to have been more 
troublesome to your lordship for anything concerning 
myself; but now I see myself lie open not only to be 
undone by plunder, but myself, wife, children, and ser- 
vants subjected to the violence and rapine of disordered 
soldiers, before and in the presence of your captains and 
officers who commanded them, and plunder in part jus- 
tified to be allowed the soldier by the captain, when he 
had no commission to enter my house; two of my 
servants sore wounded who did nothing to them, in my 
wife’s presence, and she forced to flee to her chamber 
for rescue, and there a naked sword tendered her by a 
young ruffian, whe called for her and told her he came 
for money, and with fearful oaths that money he would 
have; and calling all Romish whores, wherein I thank 
God none with me are guilty. He had his desire in 
part, for he snatched a purse with a gold ring anda seal 
in it from a servant that was giving some to quiet him. 
By the way, I beseech your lordship to take into con- 
sideration, that the sequestrator gave this commission to 
one Captain Swaine, to sequester and appraise all my 
cattle, but not to bring them away; yet he not only 
drove them away, but gave divers of my coach horses 
to one Captain Wood, who set him on work first to do 
this, and who the last week plundered the same horses, 
and two others notwithstanding. I showed him your 
lordship’s proclamation against it. I made my address 
to his colonel, a very civil man, and he caused three 
coach horses and a mare to be restored; but the other 
coach horse and a pacing nag for my own saddle the 
Captain keeps still; and now, by Captain Swaine’s 
means, he may set up a coach, for he hath all four, and 
your lordship is well acquainted with our dirty country, 
that I need not acquaint your lordship that my wife 
cannot serve God at church with the congregation but 
in frosty weather. Cornet Lambert yet was very civil 
to her, though he took the best, and your lordship was 
pleased to say I should likewise have him again, you 
were so far from taking the rest. Some other colts 
never backed he detains likewise for his own use; he 
drove away my milch kine, my draught oxen, and five 
fat oxen, which were for my own expense, and are valued 
very high; and either I must purchase them or lose 
them. Yet I procured so much favour with Mr. Lodge, 
by means of a friend, as to have my cattle again, 
all but what Captain Swaine had disposed of; upon 
promise to pay the rate in a few days, if I procured not 
your lordship’s order to stay the payment. Truly, my 
Lord, money is very precious with me, and where to 
borrow so much, I yet know not. My sufferings are 
infinite every way; my family great, and consequently 
my charge, and, for my own security, I dare not now 
lessen. I beseech your lordship’s order to quit it, or to 
abate it in some reasonable measure, that I may live; 
and for the abuses of the two captains, and their officers 
and soldiers, that you would cause them to be examined 
by Mr. Lodge, and whom else you please, and upon cer- 
tificate of their demeanor, contrary to their commission, 
and your lordship’s proclamation, your lordship would 
make them examples for the safety of your poor ser- 
vants, and the rest of the county, and God will bless 
you in doing justice, and I shall remain your lordship’s 
humble servant. Joun WOLSTENHOLME. 

Nostel, Dec. 22nd, 1644. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
Correspondence, for the vivid picture it con- 
veys of the state of the country and of the 





men and manners of the time, is a narrative by 
Brian Fairfax of a visit paid by him to Monk. 
These were the difficulties of “ the road,” then: 

We had now escaped Lambert’s army, and were to 
steer our course on our right land, north-east, to Cold- 
stream, Liddesdale, and Tweedale. My guide knew 
the coast, though ke knew not the way. We were to 
pass the hills of Liddesdale, and go to the banks of the 
river Tweed, which would bring us to Kelso and Cold- 
stream. The moonshine and the snow made the nights 
as clear as day. About midnight we came to a village 
called Castletown, in Scotland, upon the hills. 

Here we had the misfortune to have my guide’s horse 
fall lame, that he could but go foot-pace, which would 
not do my business; and what to do without{him I 
knew not. We went into a house, which we saw had a 
fire in it. I believe it was the best in the town. The 
firestead was in the middle of the room; the cows at 
one end, and hogs at the other. The folks lay near the 
fire, the smoke of which helped to keep them warm, 
and a flat stone over it to bake an oaten cake on. 
Here we rested two or three hours, hoping the horse 
would recover his lameness; but he was rather worse. 
I had got a nap in a chair by the fireside, and when I 
waked was impatient to be gone. 


The adventurous traveller was attacked by 
a moss-trooper, whom he fought and conquered, 
and ultimately he reached the General in safety. 
He thus describes the interview :— 

I bid the groom go directly to the head-quarters. There 
I alighted, and desired to be brought to the General, for 
I had a message to deliver to him. It was a poor little 
thatched house, in a poor town upon the river Tweed, 
upon a little brook that runs into the river, called by 
that name, over against Wark Castle, that gives title to 
my Lord Gray, and twelve miles above Berwick. I was 
brought up into the room where General Monk was, with 
four or five persons with him. 1 knew none of them, nor 
they me; but since they themselves have told me, there 
was Dr. Barrow, the Judge Advocate, Colonel Knight, 
Mr. Lock, and, I think, Mr. Clerk, his secretary, Messrs. 
Gumble and Price, chaplains, and Major Miller. I said 
to him “If it please your Excellency, I desire to deliver 
a message to you in private” He took me into a little 
hole—we must call it a closet. I told him I came 
from my Lord Fairfax “with an answer to his letter, 
that he would on the first day of January appear at the 
head of what force he could in Yorkshire, and declare 
against Lambert's army. But he desired him to watch 
Lambert, that no part of his army came down upon 
him.” General Monk embraced me, and thanked my 
Lord Fairfax, and said he would watch Lambert as a 
cat watches a mouse—it was his own expression: and 
that a troop of horse should not move but he would 
follow them. I had now done my errand, and received 
my answer, and desired his Excellency’s leave to return 
immediately, telling him I had lost some time by reaswir 
of my guide's lame horse, and another guide I took 
upon the Borders that would have robbed me. He 
made me tell the story, and would have made me tell 
his name if I knew; but that I scrupled and concealed, 
after he had said he would send immediately to have 
him and others thereabouts hanged, for he had lost 
several men about that place. 

The use of the torture is shown in the next 
passage. 

The next day this deponent was with Captain Rich- 
ardson carried to Wallingford House, where there was 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Winchester, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Lord Halifax, and another 
lord unknown to this deponent, who gave this Ceponent 
his oath, and then examined him what he knew conecern- 
ing Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey's death; to which this 
deponent answered that he knew nothing concerning 
that matter but what was the common report. The 
the Earl of Shaftesbury called him bloody-minded 
rogue, and threatened him with a cruel death, by being 
rolled down a hill in a barrel of nails; but the Duke oe 
Buckingham declared that he should not be so long a 
dying, for he would run him (this deponent) through 
presently; and so, first striking him and ecaliing him 
bloody rogue and dog, he then drew his sword and ran 
it several times at this deponent’s breast, but seemed to 
j be prevailed with by the Earl of Shaftesbury not 
| kill him presently, but to preserve him alive for some 
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more cruel death. Then the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
saying it was time to go to Parliament, whispered 
Richardson in the ear, and sent him back, having 
first menaced this deponent with the certainty of 


death: and in answer to the several protestations of 


this deponent of his innocency, he replied, “ which 
was to be believed, such a murdering villain as this 
deponent, or a man of such credit as Mr. Fowler” ? 
Then this deponent was carried back to Newgate, and 
laid in a thing like a trough, in some place in a press- 
room; and there, with something laid upon him, he was 
in horrid torment kept for the space of three hours; 
the pain whereof, together with the expectation of 
certain death, almost stupified this deponent, so that 
being at last taken out and put into a coach by Captain 
Richardson, he fainted away, so that they were forced, 
with brandy and water and some other things poured 
down this deponent’s throat, to fetch him to life again. 

Here is an original letter of Cromwell. 

Here follows a curious relic in Cromwell’s handwrit- 
ing, much to the same effect, urging, with a full heart, 
the youth of Huntingdon to contribute muscles and 
money to the common cause, and to supply horse troops 
as the chief necessity :— 

Colonel Cromwell's Letter to the Bachelors and Maids, 
2nd August, 1643, from Huntingdon. 

“Srr,—I understand by these gentlemen the good 


affections of your young men and maids, for which God | 


is to be praised. I approve of the business, only I 
desire to advise you that your foot company may be 
turned into a troop of horse, which indeed will, by God's 
blessing, far more advantage the cause than two or 
three companies of foot, especially if your men be honest, 
godly men, which, by all means, I desire. I thank God 
for stirring up the youth to cast in their mite, 


fore, my advice is, that you would employ your twelve- 
score pounds to buy pistols and saddles, and I will 


provide four-score horses; for 400/. more will not raise | 


a troop of horse. As for the muskets that are bought, 

I think the country will take them of you. Pray raise 

honest, godly men, and I will have them of my regi- 

ment. As for your officers I leave it as God shall 

or hath directed to choose, and rest your loving 

friend, OLIVER CROMWELL.” 
* August 2nd, 1643.” 





BIOCRAPHY. 

Remains of William S. Graham; with a Me- 
moir. Edited by Grorce ALiEN, Professor 
of Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. (a) 


Tuere is very little incident connected with 
the life of the subject of this biography, and 
much of the interest which it does possess is 
of a painful character, yet we would not that 
the story should have remained untold, either 
‘to the public, or, far less, to those who knew 
and esteemed the man. The painfulness of 
the story to which we allude is the constant 
sense of a delicate organization, and of over- 
worked faculties, to which almost every page is 
a witness ; the constant presence of thought, of 
an over-active brain even in sport and trifles. 
We sigh as we perceive every new effort wear- 
ing hard on the springs of life, till, from the 
delicate organization and small power of ab- 
straction in the body, thought becomes at once 
health and disease. The machine must be 
worked to its utmost tension, for it rusts more 
fearfully than it wears. Like Kirke Wuirer, 
and a host of others of sensibility and genius, 
Mr. GRAHAM was an early victim to consump- 
tion. What is memorable in his life was his 
early education, his usefulness in the world and 
his literary talents, though these rather gave 
promise of a future than established any solid 
monument of reputation. His story is intro- 
duced by his friend Professor ALLEN, with 
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whom Mr. Granam had been associated as a 
teacher in Delaware College, and the memoir 
itself is delicately and affectionately traced by 
the hand of the wife from whom he was so soon 
parted. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
Chester county, Pa., in 1818, the son of the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of New 
London, a man who left behind him at his 
death the memory of many virtues. He was 
eminently of a religious spirit, and, dying, gave 
his son these parting words: “ My son, if you 
should be spared to preach the gospel, preach 
only Christ, and him crucified.” Of the mother 
this touching anecdote is related :—When her 
son graduated at college she was in tears, and 
being questioned, replied, “his father cannot 
hear him.” After this, Mr. Granam appears 
to have passed most of his time as a teacher, 
as tutor in Delaware College, the principal of 
the academy in New London, subsequently at 
the head of the preparatory school at Newark. 
At this time, in 1843, he married a lady re- 
siding in Newark, now his seh ge fter- 
wards he removed to Harrisburgh, Pa., where 
he became again the principal of an academy. 
He died in 1847. 

The simple uneventful record of this life 
seems bare enough, but if we reckon life by 
sensation, time by feeling, it was long and 
|momentous. Its unknown hero was a man of 
| reflection and sensibility, accustomed to think 





into every sensation, and consequently lived 
| more than other men, for he saw and experi- 
/ enced more in familiar objects. Within, there 
was the constant diecipline of the spirit, a 
fitness for the pulpit which he never entered. 
But he laboured resolutely as a teacher, and 
success attended him wherever he went in this 
vocation; and he yet found leisure for his 
metaphysical problems, to spin airy bridges of 
fine thought-work across the chasms of CorE- 
RIDGE, to write frequent verses, and to accom- 
plish the knowledge of German, which he 
seemed born to study. This was the life of 
the man sought now to be preserved in the 
kind recollections of friends, and in the broken 
literary fragments which he has left behind. 
But they are worth much to the student of 
| character in the byeways of American life, and 
/no man’s acquaintance with them will be with- 
| out profit. As partial glimpses of the man we 
take first a letter apparently written during 
| the time of his courtship :— 
THE LOVE LETTER OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 
“ 6 O'CLOCK, A.M. 
“Where are you now? Probably in the land of 
dreams; and, perhaps, while a certain fair body is silent 
and still, and a spectator would suppose the fair spirit 
within asleep too—that spirit may be—here! Well! 
my dear little spirit, if you'll just sit down on that 
chair by my side, and look over this sheet, I'll talk to 
you by means of the ugly black strokes you see me 
scratching on this paper—the only mode given to 
mortals to transfer thought from mind to mind, without 
the intervention of two bodies. Two embodied spirits 
may converse, as there are two sets of physical organs, 
one to make the physical signs of thought, the other to 
perceive those signs. Two disembodied spirits may 
converse, as the necessity of any roundabout telegraphic 
means of communication is removed, the separating 
walls being broken down, and nothing preventing their 
seeing each other personally. But a spirit without a 
body, and one in the body, are in an awkward position, 
the one within being capable of producing nothing out- 
side of the walls of its prison, but some material effect, 
as a sound or motion of matter; while the unembodied 
personage has nothing in its composition which can, by 
any possibility, come in contact with such material 
physical effect. Now, my dear little spirit, you under- 





stand metaphysics, don’t you? I know you used to, 
when you were wont to look out of a certain pair of 
eyes, and work the springs of a certain sweet toned 
instrument of music, we mortals call a tongue, and now 
that you are out of that dimly lighted cell. by which 
your free nature is wont to be confined, I doubt not you 
understand the hard points which puzzle human wits. 
I have half a notion to propose some hard problems for 
your solution. Can you tell me where originate the 
blues? Are they the shadow of some passing spirit of 
evil? or are they the shade of some coming sorrow? 
And what is the cure for the blues? Is it not faith? 
And what is the secret elixir of life, which, treasured in 
the heart, keeps in glad motion the springs of existence, 
and creates a fountain of never failing contentment and 
peace? Is it not faith? Such perfect overcoming faith 
as God will never disappoint, and Satan would be 
ashamed to, if he could. Such faith as the lion, raging 
with hunger, respects, when he passes undisturbed the 
trusting sleeper. 

“ My fair little spirit, I am afraid you will be tired of 
so much of the dreamy—but before you go, let me say 
to you a few things. In the first place, you are a very 
dear little spirit, and I have been very happy in your 
visit, and shall expect you to visit me again. 1 want you 
to be my guardian spirit, and accompany me often when 
I know it not. When you go back to your body, I want 
you to light up those eyes, behind which you hide, with 
the brightness of happiness and joy. I want you to 
throw a lustre through the veil of flesh in which you 
must be shrouded, and create a perpetual summer in 
that face, and if there must sometimes be showers, let 
them be summer showers. I want you to be happy, 
and by faith to become superior to every occasion of 
painful grief. I want you to live in a world adorned 
by the glorious thoughts that form the atmosphere of a 
pure and noble soul. I want you, too, my good little 
sprite, to tell Mrs. —— that this visit was merely a 
dream, as old sober folks don’t approve of lady spirits 
visiting gentlemen. But, above all, don’t forget, when 
you get back to your body, and resume the control of 
those little fingers, to write me a good long letter, full 
of all the good things which flow naturally from a good 
heart.” ; . . ; ° ° F 

The identification of such a mind with the 
beauties of nature is shown in a sketch of the 
Susquehannah, from the study window at Har- 
risburgh. 
but it is quite too long for quotation. We 
may pluck from it, however, a fine rhapsody on 


WATER. 

Water, in all circumstances, is of a nobler nature 
than the dull earth. It is purer, more active, more 
ethereal, and more nearly allied to spirit. Its native 
disposition is more celestial; it takes its place above the 
rock ‘and the clod, and more easily mounts and mingles 
with the pure splendours of heaven. It is less grovelling 
and less gross, less selfish, less full of itself, and opens 
its bosom to the fair forms of the forest and the sky. It 
is more reflective, and more suggestive of reflection. Its 
associations are more dignified. It enters into partner- 
ship with the sun and the clouds, the moon and the 
stars, to accomplish its purposes, and paints its images 
on the heavens, or in its own equally pure bosom. If 
it admits a mountain or an oak to more than a passing 
acquaintance, it first softens and spiritualizes their 
grosser natures, and embraces rather the fair image of 
its own creation, than the ruder originals. In fact, 
with the true “esemplastic power” of genius, it merely 
takes its hints and materials from the gross world of 
sense, and produces its forms of beanty and light by a 
transforming, glorifying power of its own. In its cos- 
metic waves the coarsest features and the meanest 
objects become delicate, and the noblest receive a new 
glory. 

Seeks not the moon and glorious sun 
In the crystal deeps to lave ? 
Hath not bis face a new glory won, 

Fresh mounting from the wave ? 

And charm thee not the heavens, that sleep 

In wave-transfigured blue? 

And charm thee not thine eyes, that peep 

From out the eternal dew? 

Water is of a nobler nature. How simple, clear, and 
unsophisticated, and yet how mighty? ‘Though it has 
at its command all the colours of the spectrum, all the 
forms of space, and all the energies of nature, how 
unpretending and how plain! Although it knows how 

















It is an exceedingly happy picture, - 
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to clothe heaven with unaccustomed glory, and can 
spread out a sunset in its waves, which the west never 
equalled, its ordinary dress is plainness even to invisibi- 
lity. Although ordinarily silent, or speaking in whis- 
pers of the softest melody, it knows how to wake the 
echoes of the world with its awful roar; and the gentle 
playmate of a child, when roused, can dash navies to 
atoms, and “thunder-strike the walls of rock-built 
cities.” 

Water is a lover and friend of freedom. It received 
the boon from its Creator in Eden, and, unlike servile 
man, has retained it unimpaired. How it plays around 
the world in its untamed liberty !_ In brooks and rivers 
it goes dancing down the mountains, and through the 
broad plains. In seas and oceans it refuses to be still, 
and tosses its spray and rolls its tides in unwearied en- 
joyment of unrestrained motion. It mounts the skies 
and roams through the heavens—it descends through 
the rocks and investigates the structure of the earth— 
it takes possession of the middle air, and rides on the 
wings of the whirlwind—it sports with the frost, and 
continues even in solidity to play such “fantastic tricks” 
as solids never elsewhere played. Everywhere it is the 
same free mocker of restraint. Catch it if you will, 
confine it and rouse its rage by letting loose its ancient 
enemy, the fire, and it will burst the solid world rather 
than submit. But the crowning virtue of water is its 
moral character. With a modesty that increases in 
proportion as it maintains the purity of its nature, it 
hides itself from view even while it is beautifying the 
dull rocks that look into its waves. It knows how to 
combine softness and pliancy, and an insinuating address 
with perseverance and unwearied pursuit of its ap- 
pointed course. Although cramped and obstructed at 
every turn by the sharp corners and impudent perver- 
sities of hard-hearted rocks, it gently adapts its efforts 
to circumstances, and gradually wears down the asper- 
ities of the most iron opposition. Where it can gain 
admission but by single drops, it not only works itself a 
passage, but in the meantime, by the power of uncon- 
querable gentleness, it transforms its ancient and hard- 
ened enemy into a brilliant resemblance to its own 
purity. Again, tortured to an intolerable excess by the 
incursion of boiling lava from some subterranean crater, 
in awful fury it takes to itself its more spiritual form, 
and with the energy of an angry god, uproots moun- 
tains, and dashes their ancient foundations to the sky. 


Of the poetical Remains there are many 
pieces which must please by their simplicity. 
We select one from the translations—from 
Goethe :— 

THE FISHER. 


The water sighed, the water swelled, 
A fisher sat thereby ; 
Chilled to the heart, his hook he held, 
And gazed with patient eye. 
And as he sat, and as he gazed, 
The trembling waves withdrew ; 
And from the deep a maiden raised 
A dripping form to view. 


She sang to him—she spoke to him; 
Why lure my brood away, 

With human craft and human skill, 
To the deathly glow of day ? 

Ah! could’st thou guess what pleasures sweet 
The little fishes know, 

Thou, too, would’st downward turn thy feet, 
And find true bliss below. 


Loves not the moon and glorious sun 
In the erystal deeps to lave ? 

Hath not his face new glory won, 
Fresh breathing of the wave? 

And tempt the - not the heavens that sleep 
In wave-transfigured blue ; 

And tempt thee not thine eyes, to leap 
Into the eternal dew ! 


The water swelled, the water sighed, 
The surf swept o’er his feet ; 

A strong wish through his heart replied, 
As when true lovers meet. 

She spake to him, she sang to him, 
His earthly fate was o’er ; 

Half drew she him, half yielded he, 
And ne’er was heard of more! 
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We complete the notice of this work, which 
was unavoidably abbreviated in the last Critic. 


Turn we now to the natives. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE PIGEON RIVERS. 


On reaching the other bank we saddled our beasts, 
and, guided by the fat proprietor of the adjacent houses, 
went to visit the huts of some Indians, who work for 
pay in the valley. On our way we met Johanna, an old 
woman a hundred years of age; she had veiled her 
tawny and venerable charms in a dirty garment, so that 
we could raise our eyes to gaze on this monument of 
past days without a blush. She was leading two chil- 
dren by the hand,—probably her great-great-grand- 
children! Onur reverend conductor told us that she had 
lived to see four or five generations, but he believes 
there are Indians in this tribe who have witnessed as 
many as six, and hence he infers their age to be from a 
hundred and forty to a hundred and sixty years. The 
absence of excitement and passion in their way of life 
together with their simple fare, seems greatly to favour 
this longevity. These tribes of South Brazil are by 
nature indolent and lazy; their sole occupation seems to 
be sleeping and eating, and they resort to hunting and 
fishing only when compelled by hunger. Those who 
still reside in the forests, live on fruits and roots, which 
they roast in the ashes, while those who live in the 
vicinity of the fazendas and aldeas cultivate a little 
mandioca and a few bananas, or hire themselves, as in 
the present case, as labourers upon the Rocas. 

We soon reached the Roga of which we were in quest. 
The trunks of gigantic trees were lying about, on the 
plantation, which was close to the border of the primeval 
forest. In the midst of it was a hut, seemingly built 
by the proprietor of the land for the Indians: the exte- 
rior had quite an European appearance, but the inside 
was fitted up in the Indian fashion. The first sight 
that met us was a woman stark naked, who no sooner 
saw the missionary at a distance, than she quickly 
donned her shift and slipped into her hammock. The 
aged Methuselah, however, the oldest among the con- 
verted Indians in this district, did not imitate her ex- 
ample, but remained lying unconcernedly in his ham- 
mock, in the state of primitive innocence, and staring 
at us with perfect apathy. The offer of a few copper 
coins, however, seemed to produce an effect on him: he 
took them, but instantly turned round, and did not 
vouchsafe us another glance. Several Puris one by one 
made their appearance, assembling before the door of 
the hut. Around lay strewn a quantity of red and blue 
feathers, as I suppose, from a macaw (Ara) that had 
just been picked. 

The colour of the natives is a dark brown: they are 
not exactly ugly, though they have, in some degree, the 
features of the Kalmucks, with high cheek-bones, and 
an expression of stupidity. Black hair—which is only 
of a lighter tint in some of the children—falls matted 
over the shoulders, and is cut before and behind in a 
straight line, like that of the Russian peasants. The 
Puris and Coroados are mostly of low stature, with 
usually a prominent abdomen: still it cannot be said 
that they are, on the whole, ill-formed. Almost every 
Indian had put on clothing of some kind. We purchased 
from these people bows and arrows, and also a rede or 
hammock; they treated us with nuts of the Sapucaja. 
roasted in the ashes. Afterwards, we visited another 
hut in the forest close by, very picturesquely situated, 
and built quite in the Indian fashion. It consisted of a 
simple framework of poles, covered with leaves of the 
prickly palm, forming a mere oblong and much more 
oblong and much larger square than the hut of the 
Coroados which we saw yesterday. The hammocks 
were here suspended about a foot and a half from the 
ground, and we observed the same kind of vessels as in 
the other hut. Some Indians in trowsers, and a few 
even drest in shirts, were squatted round the fire. A 
gun, with bows and arrows, were leaning against a post: 
two slender trees had been bent down, on one of which 
some clothes were hung, while a pair of tame parrots 
were pacing demurely backwards and forwards upon the 
other. On entering the hut, we observed a woman and a 
savage-looking man, resting intheir hammocks: this seems 
to be the favourite mode of passing the time with these 





Indians, and they gave us the impression of feeling 
shame at being visited. 

Generally speaking, the Puris of the Roca did not 
answer to our expectation; they were estranged from 
their natural state, and an instance of this we noticed in 
their preferring copper coin, and even paper-money to 
the glass beads which we offered them. We soon took 
our leave, resolving to pay a visit to another tribe of 
Indians, inhabiting the Serra das Frexeiras, distant 
about twelve to fifteen leagues, and who lived, as we 
were told, in a perfectly savage state. We therefore 
returned to the banks of the Rio da Pomba. 


Behold the discomforts of 
A NIGHT BY THE AMAZON. 

Supper awaited us; a roasted mutiim, which we 
despatched with great appetite. The mosquitoes, which 
had hitherto not molested us much, came out this even- 
ing in great numbers. Scarcely was our supper ended, 
when these gnats (chiefly a small species called cara- 
pand) attacked us in such a manner, that we danced 
about with the pain as if mad. Some of the party in 
despair jumped into the Xingu. I seized a bottle of 
spirits of camphor, which we had been advised to bring 
with us, and rubbed it on my skin: this relief was, how- 
ever, only momentary, and the irritation grew worse 
than ever. At last, after running, jumping, and rub- 
bing ourselves, fatigue got the better of our sufferings; 
we seized a burning torch, and,*brandishing it in the 
Indian fashion, made our way into the thicket to two 
dilapidated ranchos, which were to shelter us for the 
night. We slung our hammocks, got into them, and 
shut our eyes, but tried in vain to sleep, rolling from 
side to side, till the poles began to crack, and our toes 
and elbows broke through the meshes of our hammocks. 
Every now and then we started up as if bitten by a 
tarantula, and had no little trouble in regaining our 
equilibrium, to prevent our falling out of these swinging 
beds. At last we hit upon a means of protection for at 
least one part of our body, and wrapped our ponchos 
round our feet; but alas! this afforded small relief, for 
the dear little creatures now settled only the more reso- 
lutely upon our faces. 

This failure to obtain ease was moreover accompanied 
by another disagreeable discovery : the poor Consul 
found that he had slung his hammock to a pole con- 
taining a large nest of ants directly above his head, 
which from time to time dropped upon his nose, and 
effectually kept him from sleeping. In despair he jumped 
out of his hammoek, and sought shelter from their attacks 
near the fire: I, too, followed his example, for the mos- 
quitoes actually began to sting me through the poncho 
and had found their way to my skin in spite of boots 
and trousers. My patience could endure it no longer: 
wrapping myself in my poncho, and holding both hands 
before my face, I left the dark thicket, and went up to 
the glimmering fire, where Count Oriolla sat, apparently 
enjoying a sound sleep, enveloped in his “ mosquiteiro,” 
a fine gauze covering, and his poncho ; this sight gave 
us at last hopes of rest. Mr. Theremin, however, soon 
retired again tothe rancho; and our young Indian friend 
alone remained with me, his face beaming with joy at 
the acquisition of his white shirt: he assisted me in 
getting dry boughs, and piling them on the fire, to drive 
away the plague of mosquitoes. Placing myself— 
alternately head and feet—close to the fire, I obtained 
some relief, and at length fell asleep, in spite of the 
combined attacks of bixos (sand-fleas) and mosquitoes. 
Presently, however, I awoke in torments: though we 
had slept, the carapanis had been awake and busy. 
Count Oriolla too was no longer secure against these 
enemies; and others of our companions quitted the 
rancho, and joined our party round the fire. 

The men were lying huddled together near the shore, 
under the sailcloth from the Growler,—lt looked like a 
large grey heap on the sand, which occasionally gave a 
heaving motion. Whitish clouds now skimmed across 
the bright face of the moon, and presently drops of rain 
fell. We retreated to our hammocks, and the torment 
of the mosquitoes somewhat abated: the rain, however, 
soon fell in torrents, all our men crowded for shelter 
into the rickety sheds, and we dropped asleep. 


Some sketches of 
THE NATIVES. on 
It had meanwhile become dark, and the ted glare 
from a large fire at the back of the hut stragglett with) 
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the silvery light of the rising moon. The dance was 
now to commence: some of us took our seats upon es- 
teiras spread out close to the hut, or on Indian foot- 
stools. The place was soon crowded with groups of 
Indians, but no one seemed inclined to begin. While we 
were waiting for the dance, I questioned Padre Tor- 
quato relative to the religious belief of the Jurinas. 
Instead of answering, he turned to an old Indian near 
us, whom he had himself baptized when once on a visit 
to Souzel, and asked him what was his faith. The old 
man answered, without hesitation, that he believed in a 
deity from whom came all good, pointing at the same 
time to the moon, and on a being from whom came all 
evil. The Padre himself translated this to me,—he 
seemed to have expected from the old man this naive 
confession of his pure Juriina faith,—a proof how little 
the missionaries instruct their converts in the doctrines 
of Christianity. Baptism is to them simply a polizical 
act,—it confers on a man a name, and he thenceforth 
considers himself as belonging to Souzel, and as one of 
the children of their great father the Emperor, while the 
Government can add another subject to the returns of 
population, of whose existence it would otherwise not 
have known. The moon, as the representative of the 
deity, is held in great reverence by the Jurtinas, and the 
day when she becomes full is their chief festival. They 
prepare for these occasions an intoxicating drink from 
the root of the mandioca, called “ caxeri,” of which the 
assembled inhabitants of the Maloca partake in the 
evening; and as soon as the men are sufficiently excited, 
the dancing commences. Except on these occasions, the 
men never join in the dance. The festival to-day was 
got up extempore, notwithstanding that the moon was 
neither at the full nor was there any caxeri; instead of 
the latter, I thought of giving the caxa¢a we had brought 
with us; but on inspecting our store, I found so little 
left in the large flask, that I considered it desirable to 
keep this for our men on future occasions of cold or 
fatigue: the dance, in consequence, did not come up to 
our expectations. 

While the fires were being lighted we amused our- 
selves in joking with our new friend the young Jurina 
Indian, who had come from the interior, and had never 
before seen white people. Count Oriolla handed 
him a loaded gun, but no persuasion could induce him 
to fire it off; not that he evinced any suspicion of us, 
but the report had on a former occasion frightened him. 
He danced with us readily enough; and we one after 
another took his arm, imitating as well as we could the 
steps of the Indian ladies at the ball of Tavaqudra. At 
this he laughed heartily, and was beside himself with 
delight; nay, he even joinedin our songs. With the aid 
of the interpreter, we endeavoured to learn from whence 
he came; whereupon he pointed to the moon, and de- 
scribed eight well-marked circles with his arms, his 
whole body following the same motion; intending per- 
‘haps to indicate that it required eight months for him 
to reach his home. He evinced great interest in the 
different articles we possessed, which he touched with 
considerable curiosity: we gave him a knife, and Mr. 
Theremin added the present of a shirt. This delighted 
him; he immediately dressed himself in the shirt, and 
seemed never satisfied with looking down on himself in 
‘his new attire. My blue cloth jacket was an object of 
especial interest to the young Indian, who watched me 
eagerly when I put it on and buttoned it up. 


We conclude with a scrap of Natural 
History : 

BRAZILIAN ANTS. 

The ground we traversed was less hilly and undu- 
lating; and it was clear that we were again approaching 
the Xingi. A number of tall prostrate trees were 
lying about, upon which large columns of ants of all 
kinds moved busily to and fro. In penetrating into the 
depths of the primeval forest, one sees evidence at every 
step that these minute creatures are the destroyers of 
the colossal trees, whose strength braves all the attacks 
of storm and wind. A striking instance is this of how 
small are often the means which the Creator employs to 
produce the mightiest results; for what greater dispro- 
portion can be imagined than between an ant and one 
of these giants of the forest? No sooner is a tree 
attacked by them than it is doomed—its size and 
strength are of no avail; and frequently these little 
insects will destroy it in such a manner that the bark 
alone remains, and all the woody fibres crumble away, 








until the tall tree falls at length to the ground with a 
tremendous crash, a prey to the united and persevering 
attacks of millions and millions of the ants. Beside 
these proofs of the destructive power of these insects, 
the forests along the estrada exhibit evidence of their 
skill, in the pyramidical ant-hills, similar to those we 
had seen on the coast of the province of Rio de Janeiro, 
We also observe large trunks of trees pierced with deep 
holes, having the appearance of filigree on a grand scale: 
this, too, was probably the work of these destructive 
insects. 








A Second Visit to the United States of North 
America. By Sir Cuarves Lyext, F.R.S., 
President of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. In2vols. London: Murray. 1849. 


Tus work combines all the elements that 
make travels interesting. Science was the 
purpose of the author's journey, and in pur- 
suit of it he was led to explore places that lie 
out of the path of ordinary tourists, and to 
note objects which other eyes would have 
passed without perceiving them. His course 
on this second visit was from the state of Maine 
to the Valley of the Mississi pi, thence to 
Washington, and then through Virginia, Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama to New Orleans, 
ascending the Ohio to Cincinnati, returning 
by Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 

Not only have we here a copious record of 
the author's geological observations, but he 
has given to us also many vivid pictures of 
scenery—some notes on natural history—in- 
teresting narratives of personal adventure and 
descriptions of the people and their political 
and social usages; the commerce, the state of 
opinion, the prospects of the Union, and such 
other peculiarities as must ever be to us of the 
old world curious and attractive, alike from 
their extreme novelty as from the intimate 
connexion which does and ever will exist 
between the parent country and its giant off- 
spring. Sir Cuarves had rare advantages for 
his task. His fame had preceded him and he 
was received into the best society and all 
facilities of access to the best sources of infor- 
mation were cheerfully opened to him. 

And he has made the most of them. His 
habits of observation as a natural philosopher 
were no doubt very serviceable, for they must 
have taught him caution as well as keenness, 
not only to use his eyes but how to use them. 
To the same disciplined mind he is indebted 
for the impartiality which distinguishes his 
judgments of men, institutions, opinions, and 
manners. He is not blind to defects, but he 
can recognize merits, and especially he has the 
virtue to judge strangers not so much accord- 
ing to his own standard as by theirs—in 
relation to their circumstances, and not from 
his own different position. A less prejudiced 
book on America there is not in our language. 

But we will not longer detain our readers 
by comment from pages which will best recom- 
mend themselves by extract, so we proceed at 
once to give them a taste of its contents. 

We begin with a graphic picture of the 

VEGETATION OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

When we had passed through this lowest belt of 
wood the clouds cleared away, so that, on looking back 
to the Westward, we had a fine view of the mountains 
of Vermont and the Camel’s Hump, and were the more 
struck with the magnificent extent of the prospect as 
it had not opened upon us gradually during our ascent. 
We then began to enter the second region, or zone of 
evergreens, consisting of the black spruce and the Pinus 
balsamea, which were at first mixed with other forest- 
trees, all dwarfed in height, till at length, after we had 
ascended a few hundred feet, these two kinds of firs 
monopolized the entire ground. They are extremely 
dense, rising to about the height of a man’s head; having 








evidently been prevented by the cold winds from con- 
tinuing their upward growth beyond the level at which 
they are protected by the snow. All their vigour seems 
to have been exerted in throwing out numerous hori- 
zontal or pendant branches, each tree covering a con- 
siderable area, and being closely interwoven with others, 
so that they surround the mountain with a formidable 
hedge about a quarter of a mile broad. The innumer- 
able dead boughs, which, after growing for a time, 
during a series of milder seasons, to a greater height, 
have then been killed by the keen blast, present a sin- 
gular appearance. They are forked and leafless, and 
look like the antlers of an enormous herd of deer or elk. 
This thicket opposed a serious obstacle to those who 
first ascended the mountain thirty years ago. Dr. 
Francis Boott, among others, whose description of his 
ascent in 1816, given to me in London several years 
before, made me resolve one day to visit the scene, was 
compelled, with his companion, Dr. Bigelow, to climb 
over the tops and walk on the branches of these trees, 
until they came to the bald region. A traveller now 
passes so rapidly through the open pathway cut through 
this belt of firs, that he is in danger, while admiring 
the distant view, of overlooking its peculiarities. The 
trees become gradually lower and lower as you ascend, till 
at length they trail along the ground only two or three 
inches high; and I actually observed, at the upper 
margin of this zone, that the spruce was topped in its 
average height by the common reindeer moss.” 


From nature’s grandeur we turn to man’s 
littleness—man showing himself no better than 
the wild-beasts. 

A MAN AUCTION. 

At Macon, I was fortunate enough to meet with Mr. 
William Pickett, a friend of Mr. Blount’s, who, after 
returning from the wars in Texas, had most actively 
aided Mr. Koch in digging up the skeleton of the fossil 
whale, or zenglodon, near Clarkesville. As I was 
anxious to know the true position of that remarkable 
fossil, and to ascertain how much of it had been 
obtained in a single locality, I gladly accepted Mr. 
Pickett’s offer to act as guide in this excursion, On 
repairing to the stable for the horse destined to draw 
our vehicle, we were met with a singular piece of in- 
telligence. The stable-boy who had groomed it in the 
morning was “up for sale.” Without his assistance 
we could not start, for this boy had the key of the 
harness room. So I determined to go to the auction, 
where I found that a sale of land and negroes was 
going on, in consequence of the State having foreclosed 
one of those mortgages, before alluded to, on which 
public money borrowed from European capitalists had 
been lent by the State, for agricultural improvements. 
I first saw an old man sold for 150 dollars; then a boy, 
seventeen years old, knocked down for 535 dollars, on 
which a bystander remarked to me, “ They are selling 
well to-day.” Next came on the young man in whose 
immediate release I was more especially interested. He 
stepped forward, hat in hand, with an easy natural air, 
seeming to be very indifferent to the scene around him, 
while the auctioneer began to describe him as a fine 
griff (which means three parts black), twenty-four years 
old, and having many superior qualities, on which he 
enlarged in detail. There was a sharp bidding, which 
lasted only a few minutes, when he was sold for 675 
dollars. Mr. Pickett immediately asked him to get 
ready our horse, and, as he came away with us, began 
to joke with him, and told him “ they have bid a hun- 
dred dollars more for you than I would have given;” to 
which he replied, very complacently, “ My master, who 
has had the hire of me for three years, knew better 
than to let any one outbid him.” I discovered, in short, 
that he had gone to the sale with a full conviction that 
the person whom he had been serving was determined 
to buy him in, so that his mind was quite at ease, and 
the price offered for him had made him feel well satistied 
with himself.” 


Let us take a peep now at a domestic scene: 
AN INTERIOR IN THE STATE OF MAINE. 

One evening, as we were drawing near to a straggling 
village in the twilight, we were recommended by ® 
traveller whom we had met on the road, to take up our 
quarters at a Temperance hotel, where, he said, “ thee 
would be no loafers lounging and drinking drams in the 
bar-room.” We looked out for the sign, and soon saw 
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it, surmounted by a martin-house of four stories, each 
diminishing in size from the bottom to the top, but all 
the apartments now empty, the birds having taken 
flight, warned by the late frost. We had, indeed, been 
struck with the dearth of the feathered tribe in Maine 
at this season, the greater number of birds being migra- 
tory. As soon as our carriage stopped at the door, we 
were ushered by the host and his wife into a small 
parlour; where we found a blazing wood fire. It was 
their private sitting-room at times, when they had no 
guests; and on the table were books on a variety of 
subjects, but most of them of a religious or serious 
character,—as Bishop Watson’s Apology in reply to 
Tom Paine. We saw also a treatise on Phrenology, 
styled, “ The only True Philosophy,” and Shakspere, 
and the poems of Cowper and Walter Scott. In each 
window were placed two chairs, not ready to be occupied, 
as they would be in most countries, but placed face to 
face, or with their fronts touching each other, the usual 
fashion in New England. @ “ ‘ . 

We happened to be the only strangers in the tavern; 
and, when supper was brought in by the landlord and 
his wife, they sat down beside us, begged us to feel at 
home, pressed us to eat, and evidently considered us 
more in the light of guests whom they must entertain 
hospitably, than as customers. Our hostess in parti- 
cular, who had a number of young children and no* 
nurse to help her, was willing to put herself to some 
inconvenience rather than run the risk of our feeling 
lonely. ‘Their manners were pleasing; and when they 
learnt that we were from England, they asked many 
questions about the Free Kirk movement in Scotland, 
and how far the system of national education there 
differed from that in Prussia, on which the landlord had 
been reading an article in a magazine. They were 
greatly amused when I told them that some of the 
patriots of their State had betrayed to me no slight 
sensitiveness and indignation about an expression im- 
puted to Lord Palmerston in a recent debate on the 
Canadian border-feud, when he spoke of “the wild 
people of Maine.” 

They were most curious to learn the names of the 
rocks and plants we had collected; and told us that at 
the free school they had been taught the elements ot 
geology and botany. ‘They informed us that in these 
rural districts, many who teach in the winter months 
spend the money they receive for their salary in educat- 
ing themselves in some college during the remainder of 
the year; so that a clever youth may in this way rise 
from the humblest station to the bar or pulpit, or 
become a teacher in a large town. Farm labourers in 
the State, besides being boarded and found in clothes, 
receive ten dollars or two guineas a month wages, out of 
which they may save and “ go West,”—an expression 
everywhere equivalent to bettering one’s condition. 
“The prospect of Heaven itself,” says Cooper, in one of 
his novels, “ would have no charms for an American of 
the back-woods, if he thought there was any place 
further West.” 

L remarked that most of the farmers and labourers 
had pale complexions and a careworn look. “ This was 
owing partly,” said the landlord, “to the climate, for 
Many were consumptive, and the changes from intense 
heat to great cold are excessive here; and partly to the 
ambitious, striving character of the natives, who are not 
content to avoid poverty, but expect, and not without 
reason, to end their days in a station far above that from 
which they start.” . ‘ : ° ° : 

Resuming our journey, we stopped at an inn where a 
great many mechanics boarded, taking three meals a 
day at the ordinary, They were well-dressed, but their 
coarse (though clean) hands announced their ordinary 
occupation. After dinner several of them went into the 
drawing-room, where some “ladies” of their own class 
were playing on a pianoforte; other mechanics were 
reading newspapers and books; but after a short stay 
they all returned to their work. On looking at the 
books they had laid down, I found that one was 
Disraeli’s “ Coningsby,” another Burn's Poems, and a 
third an article just reprinted from Frazer's Magazine, 
on “ The Policy of Sir Robert Peel.” 

Sir Cuarzes is hopeful of a happy issue to 
the difficult question of slavery. Lis remarks 
will be read with eager interest. 

PROSPECTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


often thrown into opposite states of mind and feeling, 
according as the interests of the white or negro race 
happen, for the moment, to claim our sympathy. It is 
useless now to look back and wish, for the sake of 
civilisation, that no Africans had ever crossed the 
Atlantic. Their number in the Union now exceeds 
three millions, and, as they have doubled in the last 
twenty-five years, we must expect, unless some plan 
can be devised to check their increase, that they will 
amount, before the close of this century, to twelve 
millions, by which time the white population will have 
augmented to eighty millions. Notwithstanding this 
increase of negroes, were it not for disturbing causes, 
to which I shall presently advert, I should cherish the 
most sanguine hopes of their future improvement and 
emancipation, and even their ultimate amalgamation 
and fusion with the whites, so highly has my estimate 
of their moral and intellectual capabilities been raised 
by what I have lately seen in Georgia and Alabama, 
Were it not for impediments which white competition 
and political ascendancy threaten to throw in the way 
of negro progress, the grand experiment might be 
fairly tried, of civilising several millions of black, not 
by philanthropists, but by a steadier and surer agency 
—the involuntary efforts of several millions of whites, 
In spite of prejudice and fear, and in defiance of strin- 
gent laws enacted against education, three millions of 
amore enlightened and progressive race are brought 
into contact with an equal number of labourers lately 
in a savage state, and taken from a continent where the 
natives have proved themselves, for many thousand 
years, to be singularly unprogressive. Already their 
task-masters have taught them to speak, with more or 
less accuracy, one of the noblest of languages, to shake 
off many old superstitions, to acquire higher ideas of 
morality, and habits of neatness and cleanliness, and 
have converted thousands of them to Christianity. 
Many they have emancipated, and the rest are gradually 
approaching to the condition of the ancient serfs of 
Europe half a century or more before their bondage 
died out. 

All this has been done at an enormous sacrifice of 
time and money, an expense, indeed, which all the 
governments of Europe and all the Christian mission- 
aries, whether Romanist or Protestant, could never have 
effected in five centuries. Even in the few States which 
I have already visited since I crossed the Potomac, 
several hundred thousand whites of all ages, among 
whom the children are playing by no means the least 
effective part, are devoting themselves with greater or 
less activity to these involuntary educational exertions. 

It had previously been imagined that an impassable 
gulf separated the two races; but now it is proved that 
more than half that space can, in a few generations 
be successfully passed over, and the humble negro of 
the coast of Guinea has shown himself to be one of the 
most imitative and improveable of human beings. Yet 
the experiment may still be defeated, not so much by 
the fanaticism of abolitionists, or the prejudices of those 
slave-owners who are called perpetualists, who maintain 
that slavery should be permanent, and that it is a bless- 
ing in itself to the negro, but by the jealousy of an 
unscrupulous democracy invested with political power. 

Here is a curious natural phenomenon : 

THE QUAKING PRAIRIES. 

After I had examined the bluff below Port Hudson, I 
went down the river in my boat to Fontania, a few 
miles to the South, to pay a visit to Mr. Falkner, a 
proprietor to whom Dr. Carpenter had given me a letter 
of introduction. He received me with great politeness, 
and at my request accompanied me at once to see a 
crescent-shaped sheet of water on his estate, called 
Lake Solitude, evidently an ancient bed of the Missis- 
sippi now deserted. It is one of the few examples of 
old channels which occur to the East of the great river, 
the general tendency of which is always to move from 
West to East. Of this eastward movement there is a 
striking monument on the other side of the Mississippi 
immediately opposite Port Hudson, called Fausse 
Rividre, a sheet of water of the usual horse-shoe form. 
One of my fellow passengers in the Rainbow had urged 
me to visit Lake Solitude; “ because,” said he, “there 
is a floating island in it, well wooded, on which a friend 
of mine once landed from a canoe, when, to his surprise, 
it began to sink with his weight. In great alarm, he 
climbed a cypress-tree, which also began immediately 


mounted higher and higher into its boughs, until at 
length it seemed to subside; and, looking round, he saw 
in every direction, for a distance of fifty yards, the 
whole wood in motion.” I wished much to know what 
foundation there could be for so marvellous a tale. It 
appears that there is always a bayou or channel, con- 
necting, during floods, each deserted bend or lake with 
the main river, through which large floating logs may 
pass. These often form rafts, and become covered with 
soil supporting shrubs and trees. At first such green 
islands are blown from one part of the lake to another 
by the winds; but the deciduous cypress, if it springs 
up in such a soil, sends down strong roots, many feet or 
yards long, so as to cast anchor in the muddy bottom, 
rendering the island stationary. 

And again, some way further up: 

After we had sailed up the river eighty miles, I was 
amused by the sight of the insignificant village of 
Donaldsonville, the future glories of which I had heard 
so eloquently depicted. Its position, however, is doubt- 
less important; for here the right bank is intersected by 
that arm of the Mississippi called Bayou La Fourche. 
This arm has much the appearance of a canal; and by 
it, 1am told, our steamer, although it draws no less 
than ten feet water, might sail into the Gulf of Mexico, 
or traverse a large part of that wonderful inland navi- 
gation in the delta which contributes so largely to the 
wealth of Louisiana. A curious description was given 
me by one of my fellow travellers of that same low 
country, especially the region called Attakapas. “ It 
contains,” he said, “ wide * quaking prairies,’ where cattle 
are pastured, and where you may fancy yourself far 
inland: yet if you pierce anywhere through the turf to 
the depth of two feet, you find sea-fish swimming about, 
which make their way in search of food under the 
superficial sward from the Gult of Mexico through sub- 
terranean watery channels.” 

Now for a sketch taken in a remote district: 

RAILWAY LITERATCRE. 

Although we had now penetrated into regions where 
the schoolmaster has not been much abroad, we observe 
that the railway cars are everywhere attended by news- 
boys, who, in some places, are carried on a whole stage, 
walking up and down “the middle aisle” of the long 
car. Usually, however, at each station, they, and others 
who sell apples and biscuits, may be seen calculating 
the exact speed at which it is safe to jump off, and 
taking, with the utmost coolness, a few cents in change 
a moment before they know that the rate acquired by 
the train will be dangerous. I never witnessed an 
accident, but as the locomotive usually runs only fifteen 
miles an hour, and is some time before it reaches half 
that pace, the urchins are not hurried as they would be 
in England. One of them was calling out, in the midst 
of the pine-barren between Columbus and Chehaw, “ A 
novel, by Paul le Koch, the Bulwer of France, for 25 
cents—all the go!—more popular than the Wandering 
Jew,” &c. Newspapers for a penny or twopence are 
bought freely by the passengers; and, having purchased 
them at random wherever we went in the Northern, 
Middle, Southern, and Western States, I came to the 
conclusion that the press of the United States is quite 
as respectable as our own. In the present crisis the 
greater number of prints condemn the war party, expose 
their motives, and do justice to the equitable offers of 
the English ministry in regard to Oregon A large 
portion of almost every paper is devoted to literary 
extracts, to novels, tales, travels, and often more serious 
works. Some of them are specially devoted to particular 
religious sects, and nearly all of this class are against 
war. ‘There are also some “ temperance,” and, in the 
North, “ anti-slavery” papers. 

The steam voyage on the Mississippi elicited 
the most disagreeable traits of American man- 
ners. As thus: 

As I was pacing the deck, one passenger after another 
eyed my short-sight glass, susponded by a riband 
round my neck, with much curiosity. Some of them 
asked me to read for tlem the name inscribed on the 
stern of a steamer, so far off that I doubted whether a 
good telescope would have enabled me to do more than 
discern the exact place where the name was writien. 
Others, abruptly seizing the glass without leave or 
apology, brought their heads into close contact with 
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appointed and half reproachful tone, that they could 
see nothing. Meanwhile, the wifes and daughters of 
passengers of the same class were sitting idle in the 
ladies’ cabin, occasionally taking my wife's embroidery 
out of her hand without asking leave, and examining it 
with many comments ; usually, however, in a compli- 
mentary strain. To one who is studying the geology of 
the valley of the Mississippi, the society of such com- 
panions may be endurable for a few weeks. He ought 
to recollect that they form the great majority of those 
who support these noble steamers, without which such 
researches could not be pursued except by an indefinite 
sacrifice of time. But we sometimes doubted how far 
an English party travelling for mere amusement would 
enjoy themselves. If they venture on the experiment, 
they had better not take with them an English maid- 
servant unless they are prepared for her being trans- 
formed into an equal. It would be safer to engage some 
one of that too numerous class commonly called “ hum- 
ble companions,” who might occasionally enter into 
society with them. Ladies who can dispense with such 
assistance will find the maids in the inns, whether 
white or coloured, most attentive. 


Now for a sketch of 
A NEGRO SERMON, 


I attended afternoon service in a Baptist church at 
Savannah, in which I found that I was the only white 
man, the congregation consisting of about 600 negroes, 
of various shades, most of them very dark. As soon as 
I entered, I was shown to a seat reserved for strangers 
near the preacher. First the congregation all joined, 
both men and women, very harmoniously in a hymn, 
most of them having evidently good ears for music, and 
good voices. The singing was followed by prayers, not 
read, but delivered without notes by a negro of pure 
African blood, a grey headed venerable-looking man, 
with a fine sonorous voice, named Marshall. He, as I 
learnt afterwards, has the reputation of being one of 
their best preachers, and he concluded by addressing to 
them a sermon, also without notes, in good style, and 
for the most part in good English; so much so, as to 
make me doubt whether a few ungrammatical phrases 
in the negro idiom might not have been purposely in- 
troduced for the sake of bringing the subject home to 
their familiar thoughts. He got very successfully 
through one flight about the gloom of the valley of the 
shadow of death, and, speaking of the probationary state 
of a pious man left for a while to his own guidance, and 
when in danger of failing saved by the grace of God, he 
compared it to an eagle teaching her newly-fledged 
offspring to fly by carrying it up high into the air, then 
dropping it, and, if she sees it falling to the earth, 
darting with the speed of lightning to save it before it 
reaches the ground. Whether any eagles really teach 
their young to fly in this manner, I leave the ornitho- 
logist to decide; but when described in animated and 
picturesque language, yet by no means inflated, the 
imagery was well calculated to keep the attention of 
his hearers awake. He also inculeated some good 
practical maxims of morality, and told them they were 
to look to a future state of rewards and punishments in 
which God would deal impartially with “the poor and 
the rich, the black man and the white.” 

I went afterwards, in the evening, to a black Metho- 
dist church, where I and two others were the only white 
men in the whole congregation; but I was less interested, 
because the service and preaching were performed by a 
white minister. Nothing in my whole travels gave me 
a higher idea of the capabilities of the negroes than the 
actual progress which they have made, even ina part 
of a slave state, where they outnumber the whites, than 
this Baptist meeting. To see a body of African origin, 
who had joined one of the denominations of Christians 
and built a church for themselves,—who had elected 
a pastor of their own race and secured him an annual 
salary, from whom they were listening to a good sermon, 
scarcely, if at all, below the average standard of the 
compositions of white ministers,—to hear the whole 
service respectably, and the singing admirably per- 
formed, surely marks an astonishing step in civilisation. 

The pews were well fitted up, and the church well 
ventilated, and there was no disagreeable odour in either 
meeting-house. It was the winter season, no doubt, but 
the room was warm and the numbers great. The late 
Mr. Sydney Smith, when he had endeavoured in vain to 





tion of his strong objection to confer political and social 
equality on the blacks, drew from him at length the 
reluctant confession that the idea of any approach to 
future amalgamation was insufferable to any man of 
refinement, unless he had lost the use of his olfactory 
nerves. On hearing which, Mr. Smith exclaimed— 
“Et si non alium laté jactaret odorem 
Civis erat!” 

And such, then, are the qualifications by which the 

rights of suffrage and citizenship are to be determined ! 


In America children are more spoiled than 
at home. Sir Cuarves gives a sad account of 


NURSERY GOVERNMENT. 


When my wife first entered the ladies’ cabin, she 
found every one of the numerous rocking-chairs filled 
with a mother suckling an infant. As none of them 
had nurses or servants, all their other children were at 
large, and might have been a great resource to passen- 
gers suffering from ennui had they been under tolerable 
control: as it was, they were so riotous and undis- 
ciplined as to be the torment of all who approached 
them. “How fortunate you are,” said one of the 
mothers to my wife, “ to be without children: they are 
so ungovernable, and if you switch them, they sulk or 
go into hysterics.” The threat of “I'll switch you,” is 
for ever vociferated in an angry tone, but never carried 
into execution. One genteel and pleasing young lady 
sat down by my wife, and began conversation by saying, 
“ You hate children, don’t you?” intimating that such 
were her own feelings. A medical man, in large prac- 
tice in one of the Southern States, told us he often lost 
young patients in fevers, and other cases where excite- 
ment of the nerves was dangerous, by the habitual 
inability of the parents to exert the least command over 
their children, We saw an instance, where a young 
girl, in considerable danger, threw the medicine into the 
physician's face, and heaped most abusive epithets upon 
him. 

The director of the State Penitentiary in Georgia 
told me that he had been at some pains to trace out the 
history of the most desperate characters under his 
charge, and found that they had been invariably spoilt 
children; and he added, if young Americans were not 
called upon to act for themselves at so early an age, and 
undergo the rubs and discipline of the world, they 
would be more vicious and immoral than the people of 
any other nation. Yet there is no country where 
children ought to be so great a blessing, or where they 
can be so easily provided for. 

Many young Americans have been sent to school in 
Switzerland; and I have heard their teachers, who 
found them less manageable than English or Swiss 
boys, maintain that they must all of them have some 
dash of wild Indian blood in their veins. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, sometimes attribute the same 
character to republican institutions; but in fact they 
are spoilt long before they are old enough to know that 
they are not born under an absolute monarchy. 


IIere is an account of another remarkable 
sect : 

THE MILLERITES. 

At the Franconia Hotel I first heard of the recent 
fanatical movement of the Millerites, or followers of one 
Miller, who taught that the millenium, or final destruc- 
tion of the world, would come to pass last year, or on 
the 23rd day of October, 1844. A farmer from the village 
of Lisbon told me that in the course of the preceding 
autumn many of his neighbours would neither reap their 
harvest of Indian corn and potatoes, nor let others take 
in the crop, saying it was tempting Providence to store 
up grain for a season that could never arrive, the great 
catastrophe being so near at hand. These infatuated 
people, however, exerted themselves very diligently to 
save what remained of their property when the non- 
fulfilment of the prophecy dispelled their delusion. In 
several townships in this and the adjoining States, the 
parochial officers, or “ select men,” interfered, harvesting 
the crops at the public expense, and requiring the 
owners, after the 23rd of October, to repay them for 
the outlay. I afterwards heard many anecdotes re- 
specting the Millerite movement,—not a few of my in- 
formants speaking with marked indulgence of what 
they regarded simply as a miscalculation of a prophecy 
which must be accomplished at no distant date. In 





obtain from an American of liberal views some explana- 








the township of Concord, New Hampshire, I was told 


of an old woman, who, on paying her annual rent for a 
house, said, “I guess this is the last rent you will get 
from me.” Her landlord remarked, “ If so, I hope you 
have got your robes ready,” alluding to the common 
practice of the faithful to prepare white ascension robes, 
“for going up into heaven.” Hearing that there had 
been advertisements from shops in Boston and else- 
where to furnish any number of these robes on the 
shortest notice, I took for granted that they were meant 
as a hoax; but an English bookseller residing at New 
York assured me that there was a brisk demand for 
such articles even as far south as Philadelphia, and that 
he knew two individuals in New York who sat up all 
night in their shrouds on the 22nd of October. A 
caricature, published at Boston, represented Miller, 
the originator of the movement, ascending to heaven 
in his robes; but his chaplain, who was suspected 
of not being an enthusiast, but having an eye to 
the dollars freely thrown into ‘‘the Lord’s Treasury,” 
was weighed down by the money bags, and the devils 
were drawing him in an opposite direction. To keep 
up the excitement, several newspapers and periodicals 
were published in the interest of this sect, and I was 
told of several Methodist preachers who gave them- 
selves up in full sincerity to the delusion. I asked an 
artisan who sat next me in a railway car in Massachu- 
setts, whether he had heard any talk of the millenium 
in his district. “Certainly,” he said, “I remember a 
tonguey jade coming down to our town, and many 
women, and even some smart, likely men, were carried 
away by her preaching. And, when the day was past, 
Miller explained how they had made a miscalculation, 
and that the end of the world would come three days 
later; and after that it was declared it would happen 
in the year 1847, which date was the more certain, be- 
cause all the previous computations had failed, and that 
era alone remained to satisfy the prophecy.” In a 
subsequent part of our tour, several houses were pointed 
out to us, between Plymouth (Massachusetts) and Bos- 
ton, the owners of which had been reduced from ease to 
poverty by their credulity, having sold their all towards 
building the Tabernacle, in which they were to pray 
incessantly for six weeks previous to their ascension. 
Among other stories which, whether true or not, proved 
to me how much fraud was imputed to some of the 
leaders, I was told of a young girl who, having no 
money, was advised to sell her necklace, which had been 
presented to her by her betrothed. The jeweller, seeing 
that she was much affected at parting with her treasure, 
and discovering the object of the sale, showed her some 
silver forks and spoons, on which he was about to engrave 
the initials of the very minister whose dupe she was, 
and those of the lady he was about to marry on a fixed 
day after the fated 23rd of October. The Tabernacle 
above alluded to was planned for the accommodation of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 persons, who were to meet, 
pray, and “go up” at Boston; but, as it was intended 
merely for a temporary purpose, the fabric would have 
been very slight and insecure, had not the magistrates, 
fearing that it might fall into the street and kill some 
of the passers-by, interposed in good time, and required 
the architect to erect a substantial edifice. When the 
society of the Millerites was bankrupt, this Tabernacle 
was sold and fitted up as a theatre; and there, in the 
course of the winter, we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean perform Macbeth. Although under no 
apprehensions that the roof would fall in, yet, as all the 
seats were stuffed with hay, and there was only one 
door, we had some conversation during the performance 
as to what might be our chance of escape in the event 
of a fire. Only a few months later the whole edifice 
was actually burnt to the ground, but fortunately no 
lives were lost. In one of the scenes of Macbeth, where 
Hecate is represented as going up to heaven, and singing, 
“Now I'm furnished for the flight—Now I fly,” &c., 
some of our party told us they were reminded of the 
extraordinary sight they had witnessed in that room on 
the 23rd of October of the previous year, when the 
walls were all covered with hebrew and Greek texts, 
and when a crowd of devotees were praying in their 
ascension robes, in hourly expectation of the consumma- 
tion of all things. 


Now for a scrap of 


CONGRESS ELOQUENCE, 


It would be impossible to burlesque or caricature the 
ambitious style of certain members of Congress, espe- 
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cially some who have risen from humble stations, and 
whose schooling has been in the back-woods. A grave 
report, drawn up in the present session by the member 
for Illinois, as chairman of a Post-office committee, 
may serve as an example. After speaking of the 
American republic as “the infant Hercules,” and the 
extension of their imperial dominion over the “ northern 
continent and oriental seas,” he exclaims, “ the destiny 
of our nation has now become revealed, and great events, 
quickening in the womb of time, reflects their clearly 
defined shadows into our very eye-balls. Oh, why does 
a cold generation frigidly repel ambrosial gifts like these, 
or sacrilegiously hesitate to embrace their glowing and 
resplendent fate? Must this backward pull of the 
government never cease, and the nation tug for ever 
beneath a dead weight, which trips its heels at every 
stride?” 


The following is gratifying, and of good pro- 
mise for the future of both countries :— 

Passing onward, often was the question put to us, 
“ Are you moving?” But at the small tavern at Clai- 
borne it was supposed that I might be the Methodist 
minister whom they were expecting to come from the 
North, to preach a trial sermon. ‘Two Alabamans, who, 
as I afterwards learnt, were under this persuasion, were 
talking beside me of the chances of a war with England, 
and praised the British ministers for their offer of me- 
diation. They condemned the folly of the Government 
at Washington for not accepting it, and agreed that the 
trade of Mobile would suffer seriously, if they came to 
blows with the English. “Calhoun,” said one of them, 
“has pronounced in favour of peace; but they say that 
the Governor-General of Canada is spending a mint of 
money on fortifications.” “It is satisfactory,” replied 
his companion, “to think that we have not yet spent a 
dollar on preparations; yet I doubt not, if we had to 
fight, that the English would get the worst of it.” 
“Yes,” said his friend, “ we have whipped them twice, 
and should whip them a third time.” 

I am bound to state, that never once, where I was 
known to be an Englishman, were any similar speeches, 
uncourteous in their tone towards my country, uttered 
in my hearing. 

ATA EELSES 


Dry Leaves from Young Egypt : being a glance 
at Sindh before the arrival of Sir Charles 
Napier. By an Ex-Pourricat. Madden. 


“Youne Eeyrr” is the name which the writer 
of this spirited volume has given to Sindh; its 
title, therefore, will probably mislead many 
readers, who, if not forewarned, will look for 
intelligence from Africa, and find only news 
from Central Asia; but it is not the less 
welcome on that account, for it presents the 
most graphic description of our lately con- 
quered provinces in the East which has yet 
come to us, and at this moment it will be read 
with eager interest, from the curiosty that pre- 
vails to learn all particulars of the great terri- 
tory that has been added to the British empire 
insuring popularity for any book upon the 
— even although far less deserving than 
8 one. 


The writer indulges in divers political dis- 
quisitions, with which we shall not concern 
ourselves here, preferring rather his animated 
pictures of the places and the persons he beheld 
in the course of his military career, and which 
he had noted with the accuracy of an observant 
mind, preserved with tenacious memory, and 
has reproduced with the vividness and fresh- 
ness of one who is content to set down what 
he has seen in the words that flow the readiest 
from his pen, without straining after effect and 
attempting to colour Nature. He has also the 
happy art of seizing upon the most novel objects, 
even though less prominent than others, and of 
viewing familiar things in a novel aspect, so 
that there is everywhere the charm, so attrac- 
tive amid the multiplicity of books, of origi- 
nality. 








This work will serve a more important 
purpose than amusement. It portrays in a 
striking manner the real difficulties that Eng- 
lishmen have to encounter in the East, the 
consequences of essential differences in charac- 
ter, in eeu in idea, in religion, and in habits 
between the rulers and the ruled. It is plain 
from this picture that the European cannot 
understand the Asian, and hence the continual 
liability to grievous mistakes in policy, more 
especially that grand one of endeavouring to 
adapt Eastern society to European ideas. The 
climate of Sindh is represented as most un- 
healthy. He says, that of “1,600 men full of 
hope and energy that our regiments mustered 
when I arrived at Patta, in the middle of July, 
by the middle of November there were not 50 
left fit for duty.” Other evils he enumerates, 
and not the least among them is 

THE PLAGUE OF GNATS. 

This day we succeeded in getting out of the Manchar 
lake by the aid of four dhundhis (small boats), which 
tugged us along at the rate of two miles an hour. 
Heartily glad was I to be quit of this accursed place, 
and turning round I quoted, with great emphasis, the 
Persian proverb, Ai Khuda chun Manchar dashti chura 
dozakh sakhti, “© God! since thou hadst Manchar, 
what need of creating hell?” I am afraid one gets into 
the habit of saying questionable things in a language other 
than our own. ‘This proverb, which sounds very glibly 
in Persian, hasa slight smack of the profane in English. 
Manchar, however, if the proverb is to be applied at all, 
deserves its full application. It has an abominable 
odour, being stagnant, and in many parts dry, during 
the cold weather; vast tracts of it are covered with long 
grass and weeds, where musquitoes are bred in number 





infinite; and the foul air and putrid mud engender | 


every creeping thing ve 
Nile. 

As night fell, we moored in the Nara river, six miles 
from the lake. And such a night! I request of those 
who enjoy the luxury unspeakable of a cool, clean, 
English bed, who are not compelled to draw aside the 
curtain with stealthy hand, and then, plunging with 
wild haste into the aperture, timorously reclose it, and 
shround themselves in impenetrable gauze,—I say I 
request of all such to pause and think of what we 
Indians undergo. Bruce tells us somewhere, that your 
real African heat, and that to which the highest grade 
is to be assigned is, when one, without clothes, and 
without motion, perspires profusely. I can truly say, 
such was our state. Fanned by a pankah all night, I 
escaped suffocation, and listened the long hours through 
to the croaking of innumerable frogs and the hum of 
countless myriads of musquitoes. Here, too, a new 
plague introduced itself to my particular notice—the 
sandfly, Your mosquito is a long, lank, pestilent fellow, 
that exasperates you as much with his dreary, discon- 
tented hum, as with his puncture. He is your “ Trois 
Echelles,” while your “ Petit Andre” is the sandfly, a 
droll little short-winged gentleman, who skips about 
merrily, and seems as happy as possible all the time he 
is putting you to the torture. 


Then there is the 

HOT WEATHER. 

The burning heat of July had now arrived. I slept 
with a pankah swinging over me, within a few inches 
of my nose ; and if ever the drowsy god weighed down 
the eyelids of the man who pulled this pankah, causing 
its stoppage, I awoke. One night, being thus roused 
from a short, fitful sleep, I got up and tumbled over a 
Native servant, who lay on the ground near me. “Is 
there—is there any air?” I said, desperately. “If there 
is,” said he, “I haven't got it.” I rushed into the garden 
to see if I could breathe there. Of two English officers 
who were stopping with me, one was sitting up to his 
chin among the green corn, by way of cooling himself; 
the other was pacing up and down under some trees. 
None of us closed our eyes for the rest of the night. 
The atmosphere was so thick, one fancied it might have 
been cut with a knife, and longed to cut and hack it too, 
out of mere spite. A regiment which was ordered to 
march to Shikarpore, from a distance of little more than 
twenty miles, was utterly disorganized in the two 








nights it was en route. Some men threw themselves 
into the canals, others went mad, and numbers were 
stricken down with fever. It was in such a time that 
our impolitic treatment of the Brahuis and Hill Biluchis 
bore fruit. 

Here is a short but graphic sketch of 

A NATIVE VILLAGE, 

Twenty miles to Bhawalpor, a wretched nest of 
hovels, mud, children, and dogs. Like all the other 
villages I have seen along the Nara, it bears testimony 
to the heavy rain, by its fallen huts. Many of the 
people sleep on beds which are suspended on high poles. 
The climbing of these would require some practice,— 
for the fair sex especially. Imagine a tender husband 
working his way up one pole, while his bride is strug- 
gling up the other; what exertions would be used! The, 
idea is quite charming and romantic. 

Now for a portrait of 

AN ANGLO INDIAN, 

A troublesome old Sindhi woman was indeed a mild 
annoyance compared with the plague that some of our 
own underlings were to us. Commend me to a drunken 
European clerk if you want to have your temper tried. 
For example, a brother political wrote to me that Mr. 
would pass through Shikarpore on such a day to 
join his office, and that I was to furnish him with ledg- 
ing, and anything he required for his journey. On the 
said person’s arriving he waited on me, and I was quite 
prepossessed by his appearance. He seemed to possess 
manners and address superior to his present situation. 
I sent for his things, allotted him a tent, and introduced 
him to a Risalahdar, who commanded a body of horse, 
encamped close by, and some of whose men were to es- 
cort the new comer on his journey the next morning. 

In the night there was a very tolerable amount of 
noise—people were constantly hurrying about. I sent 
two or three times to ask if there was aught the matter. 





nomous as the worms of old | At daylight the Risalahdar came with a grave face, and 


said that the Saheb who had arrived the night before 
was a man of most unpleasant habits. On going to his 
tent he had spent some hours in drinking; after which he 
sallied forth with a drawn sword, and amused himself 
with chasing the servants about, until some of the horse- 
men, on his falling over the tent-ropes, managed to get the 
sword out of his hand. I wrote an account of the night’s 
divertissement, and sent it with the whimsical gentleman 
himself to his master. My friend thought he should be 
able to reform him, but after a month’s trial sent him back 
in despair; and the end of it was that he was transmitted 
to Sakkar, bound hand and foot, after he had bitten the 
Native treasurer through the arm; on which occasion 
the gravity of that functionary quite forsook him; and 
he roared in a very dismal and moving manner. 


These are accounted in the East among the 

most important of 
GARRISON STORES. 

On reaching Sakkar I found all things in most ad- 
mired disorder. Four thousand men were in a bustle to 
be gone; camels were bellowing, servants bawling and 
running against one another in all directions with more 
zeal than advantage. The agent's retinue was that of a 
satrap. Several hundred camels conveyed vast supplies 
of beer, wine, and stores of all descriptions. The prin- 
cipal tent was an immense doublepoled affair, with 
glass doors, which had belonged to the Begam Samru. 
Five or six assistant foliticals, seven European and @ 
host of native clerks, followed the great man; and the 
resident's escort, a risalah of native lancers, guarded the 
whole train. Were one to judge of what was taken im 
the way of stores by what was left at Sakkar, it might 
seem unfair; yet, I believe, the accounts were nearly 
equal. There remained then still in store at the agency, 
among other items, twelve hundred dozen of beer and 
one hundred and twenty dozen of champagne. 

Here isa curious illustration of the difficulty 
of perusing 

NATIVE WRITING. 

In preparing the vocabulary, I of course had to learn 
the character, which has this peculiarity, that only ini- 
tial vowels (with a very few exceptions) are written; 
consequently there is the greatest difficulty in decipher- 
ing writings, for only the consonants appear, and you 
must insert the vowels as you think will best suit the 
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sense. Thus the word pirin, “ beloved,” is written ex- 
actly like pare, “beyond” for only the p and the r are 
represented. The consequence of such an elliptical mode 
of writing is, that even the natives make egregious 
blunders in extracting the pith of the queer little epistles 
with which their correspondents favour them. A mer- 
chant, for instance, is said to have received a letter from 
a friend in Rajputdna, whither his son had gone. Not 
being very quick at making out handwriting, he asked 
an acquaintance to help him; who interpreted it in such 
a manner as to make it an announcement of his son's 
death. The poor father threw dust on his head, howled 
piteously, and collected a crowd about him. “ Alas !” 
he cried, “ he was my only son.” One of the bystanders, 
much moved by his distress, asked to see the letter. 
“ Pshaw!” said he, after looking at it, “ there is nothing 
aout death here: your son has taken a wife; he is hap- 
pily married.” “Now,” said the father, “I am worse off 
than ever, for I know not whether to laugh or cry.” 


It is stated that the unpopularity of the 
English in Scindh was occasioned by the in- 
sulting conduct of the young officials towards 
the native chiefs, and the following instance is 
adduced : 

Onr agint, who was on the most friendly terms with 
the Amirs, was removed. His successor signalized his 
arrival by an act of—to say the least—extraordinary 
severity. He sent to the Sindhian Kardar, of Rohri, to 
desire his attendance. The man replied that he was an 
officer of the Amirs, and if onr agent required aught, he 
might call upon him. An officer was instantly des- 
patched, with a company of sipahis, who brought the 
unfortunate Mayor of Rohri into the presence of our en- 
voy. “ Place him all day fasting in the sun,” was the 
stern mandate. It was obeyed, and the poor wretch had 
ample cause to repent his temerity. The next step was 
still more offensive to Mir Rustam. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to conceive any single action which would have pro- 
voked his wrath more. His vizier was an old man, a 
greybeard like himself. He was his favourite, and to 
such an extent did he carry his partiality for him, that 
on one occasion, when the eldest son of Mir Rustamabused 
this minister, Mir Rustam said, with the strongest indig- 
nation, “ Be not offended, Fateh Muhammad; these words 
are not addressed to you, but to me. He who dares to 
reproach you reproaches me.” ‘To this man, then, a man 
of the highest rank in Sindh, a chair was denied in the 
presenceof our agent. The first noblein Sindh was to stand 
before our functionary, or to place himself on the ground, 
while in England it has not been thought too much for 
a Hindu merchant to be seated in the presence of royalty. 
This same Fateh Muhammad Ghori was the man 
deputed to receive our first mission to Sindh, when he 
might easily have exacted from our officers the submis- 
sive attitude in which he himself was now made to appear. 
“Ts he, then, the angel Gabricl?” was his exclamation 
as he left the room. “If my rank were nothing, at 
least he might have treated with some respect a man 
old enough to be his grandfather.” It will surely be 
admitted that this circumstance alone was sufficient 
to account for the minister's subsequent host#lity to us, 
but much more of a similar nature ensued. 








Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. 
By W. Tyrone Power. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1849. 


Mr. Tyrone Power is, we believe, a son of 
the comedian who perished with the President 
steamer in a manner so awful, because so mys- 
terious. Ie holds the very important post of 
eommissariat officer in the army, and, being 
stationed in Australia, he was ordered, early 
in the year 1846, to proceed to New Zealand. 
On his arrival he found the colony actively 
engaged in the war that was then raging be- 
tween the Aborigines and the Colonists, and 


his duty compelling him to be constantly | 


moving about from point to point, visiting 
every part of the island in turn, and foraging 


among the inhabitants for the food which it | 


was his business to supply, he enjoyed oppor- 
tunities for making an acquaintance with its 
geography, natural history, and people, such 





as have presented themselves to few, if any, of 
its European visitors. Mr. Power improved 
his ne by taking accurate notes 
upon the spot of all that he saw which appeared 
most curious and novel, and the substance of 
these notes, corrected and revised, he has pre- 
sented to his countrymen at home, in the 
volume before us, in the hope that its contents 
will be found not merely amusing a3 a narra- 
tive, but of practical utility to those who con- 
template emigration. We can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that he has accomplished both 
his objects. The book is equally instructive 
and amusing. 

The style of the composition is the rude but 
vigorous manner which one looks for in a sol- 
dier. It is dashing and spirited, expressing 
his ideas as they presented themselves, without 
the polishing and the scene-making that marks 
the professional tourist. He tells us plainly 
what he saw and heard, and we feel confidence 
| accordingly in his accuracy, or, at least, in his 
honesty, and this is a great merit in a work of 
this class. 

His claims upon the book club will, however, 
best be gathered from a few extracts. 

It appears that he was much disappointed 
with the country, and with the people. He 
says— 


This place does not improve on acquaintance. The 
few settlers are a restraint by their presence, without 
being a benefit to our society. The scenery, too, though 
fine in outline, is monotonous from the want of fore- 
ground and from the little variety in colour, always 
observable in large tracts of uncultivated country. 

All the chiefs of the neighbourhood are constant 
visitors to our mess-room, and they have a happy knack 
of timing their calls as nearly as possible about the hours 
of breakfast and dinner. They are generally hospitably 
entreated, and it is often amusing to see a greedy indi- 
vidual helped to a bowl of nearly boiling tea or soup, 
and, too impatient to let it cool, scalding himself and 
groaning alternately till he finishes it, with an expres- 
sion of anguish that is ludicrous to contemplate. 

The unaccustomed luxuries of knife and fork are 
painful innovations, and I have seen an unhappy wight 
manage to cut his fingers with the one and give his face 
a prod with the other before he has succeeded in grab- 
bing the desired morsel. They do not attempt, in fact, 
to find the way to their mouths, but, having succeeded 
with some difficulty in poising a morsel on the prongs 
of a fork, they make a plunge at it with so reckless an 
uncertainty of aim that it is quite a wonder they do not 
sometimes poke an eye out. 

One of our constant guests is Pehi, the son of the 
great chief Turoa, who died lately, and left him the 
chieftainship of one of the largest tribes on the Wan- 
ganui river. Pehi is still “tapu,” owing to the cere- 
monies in which he took part at his father’s interment; 
but though this adds to his dignity in the eyes of the 
natives, the consequences are very inconvenient to him- 
self, as he cannot touch any article of food with his 
hands, and is either obliged to feed with his mouth to 
the ground like a pig, or else is helped by the dingy 
paws of one of his two wives, who are constantly in 
attendance on him. 

The old gentleman a few days ago went on a begging 
expedition for tobacco, as a preparatory step to taking 
his departure for his own place up the river. He had 
sent his wives out on a similar service, so that he could 
| only receive the gifts of his admirers between his teeth, 
| not daring to touch them with his hands. In a little 
while the sticks of tobacco accumulated till his jaws 
were almost strained to bursting, and in this state he 
had to make several trips up and down the beach to 
relieve his aching mouth by dropping the load into his 
| box, cutting, it may be supposed, rather an undignified 
figure for a chief. 





The “tapu” is growing out of fashion in all parts 
of the island, and is only maintained in its original 
| integrity by Pehi and a few other old heathens of the 
| interior, who think their own dignity and importance 
| are concerned in keeping up the practices and customs 
| of their forefathers. 





But the natives are making rapid advances 
in civilization, and adapting themselves to the 
habits of their masters with remarkable facility. 
Here is 

A NATIVE INNKEEPER. 


While at Waikanahi, we called at the warre of a Maori, 
who, with an eye to business that does infinite credit 
to his judgment, has recently set up « sort of public- 
house for entertaining the Maories belonging to working 
parties in the neighbourhood. A weekly ordinary is 
held on the Saturdays, after the week’s work is done and 
paid for, and which is usually very well attended. He 
provides a dinner of pork, potatoes, bread, and coffee; for 
which he demands the moderate sum of one shilling a 
head. At first he gave every one as much as he could 
eat for this charge; but he soon found, to his cost, that 
his countrymen were not so easily to be dealt with; for 
most of them, by way of getting as much as possible for 
their shilling, made a point of eating nothing the whole 
day before; so that they came tothe scratch as ravenous 
as wolves. He has now arranged to give every man 
two pounds of pork, as much of potatoes, and a pint of 
coffee with sugar; which may be fairly considered suf- 
ficient to satisfy any reasonable appetite, and is by no 
means a bad shilling’s worth. The Maories are making 
such rapid strides in civilization, that I have no doubt 
we may shortly hear of their having public dinners to 
promote social and political objects, and when, under the 
influence of full stomachs and open hearts, great things 
may be expected from them. They have a very natu- 
ral aptitude that way, as even in their aboriginal state 
they were much given to heavy feasting and long-winded 
speeches; and they only wanted the formalities of pre- 
sident and vice, commonplace toasts, noisy cheering, and 
the bill to pay, to complete a resemblance to similar 
entertainments in the most civilized society. In allud- 
ing to innovations and improvements, I must not forget 
to mention that a prospectus has been recently issued 
for the publication of a weekly newspaper in the Maori 
language, to contain all the news, scandal, and gossip of 
the colony, political, domestic, scientific, and literary. 


The names of the New Zealand chieftains 
who gave such trouble to the colonists, and 
maintained so long a conflict with them, is 
doubtless familiar to our readers, who will be 
pleased also to view their portraits. 


TWO CHIEFTAINS. 


Rauperaha and Rangihaeta have played so conspicu- 
ous a part for some years in Cook’s Straits that their 
names are probably more generally known than those of 
any other chiefs in New Zealand. They belonged 
originally to the neighbourhood of Kawia, and were 
driven from their homes with great slaughter by the 
Waikatos and Ngapuhi, who had early become possessed 
of fire-arms. They, in their turn, brought desolation 
into the lands they passed over, in a retreat of about 
three hundred miles, slaughtering the inhabitants 
wherever they found them, till they, with their people, 
finally settled themselves about Manawatu, Otaki and 
Porirua, where they nearly extirpated the original pos - 
sessors of the soil. It was in this neighbourhood that 
the whalers and sealers principally established them- 
selves, and from them the tribe quickly supplied them- 
selves with arms and ammunition. From this time 
Rauperaha and Rangihaeta took the lead in the south- 
ern part of the island, and became without a question 
the most powerful and most dreaded chiefs; the one re- 
markable alike for his cunning and courage, the other 
for his ferocious recklessness of danger. By a mixture 
of treachery and daring, they extirpated whole tribes; 
betraying a cold-blooded ferocity that is scarcely conceiv- 
able, and that would not be credible if we had not 
abundant contemporary evidence in proof of it. Their 
latter history is very generally known, as their names 
have been prominent in every trouble since the first 
settlement was established in Cook's Straits. Although 
they had sold their land twenty different times, they 
were the first to repudiate the land sales, and openly to 
defy the authority of the laws. They ejected settlers 
by force, burnt down houses and mills, protected thieves, 
vagabonds and murderers, and were the principal actors 
in the coldblooded massacre of the prisoners at the 
Wairau. Rangihaeta, who is the bolder and more reck- 
less villain, seized the first opportunity of taking up 
arms, and establishing himself in open hostility in his 
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Pa at Pauhatanui. Rauperaha, more wary, but not less 
determined to do us mischief, pretended to remain our 
friend, while he gave every assistance to the enemy, 
supplying them with arms, ammunition and provisions, 
at the same time carrying on a correspondence with the 
chiefs at Otaki and Wanganui, for the organization of a 
conspiracy to attack the settlements on all sides and 
exterminate them at a blow. This plot was nearly ripe 
for execution, and the war parties from, Wanganui were 
actually on their way to join him, when a letter appris- 
ing him of their coming was intercepted, and un- 
veiled his deep-laid and well devised scheme. Stratagem 
was made to meet stratagem, and it behoved the Gover- 
nor to go warily to work: for, if “ the old serpent” had 
got the slightest inkling that his treachery was disco- 
vered, it would only have precipitated his plans, and 
compelled him to throw off the mask at once. To lull 
suspicion, the Governor, after an interview with him, 
left Porirua in the steam-frigate “ Driver,” but returned 
quickly about two hours before daylight on the following 
morning. The boats’ crews, under the command of 
Captain Stanley, of the “Calliope,” supported by a com- 
pany of soldiers from the camp at Porirua, stealthily ap- 
proached the Pa, and guarded its different entrances, 
while Captain Stanley, with a party, dashed in, and 
caught the “weasel asleep.” In spite of biting and 
kicking, which he did most lustily, he was secured, and, 
with two or three ef his relations, was quickly bundled 
into the boats, and stowed securely on board the 
“ Driver,” before he well knew what had happened to 
him. The capture of Rauperaha, and the suddenness 
and energy with which it was done, paralysed the efforts 
of our enemies in the south, who all feared some similar 
surprise for themselves, and made the best of their way 
home, leaving Mamaku, Rangihaeta, and those who had 
openly committed themselves, to get out of the scrape as 
they best could. With such a hostage in our hands, 
we could command the neutrality, at any rate, of many 
of the tribes; while his own people, the Ngatitoas, to 
show their fidelity, volunteered to assist in attacking 
Rangihaeta. They actually did take the field, as it was 
safer to take them with us than to leave them behind; 
though it is a matter of great doubt which side received 
most benefit from their services. 


But improvement is manifesting itself every- 
where with a rapidity unknown in older coun- 
tries. In proof of this, we present two sketches 
of the same neighbourhood, the latter being 
drawn about two years after the former. 

A ROAD AS IT WAS. 


This is the worst country I ever saw for field opera- 
tions. The forest is so thick as to be almost impene- 
trable: it is everywhere a mass of evergreen trees and 
shrubs matted and twined together with supple-jacks, 
creepers, and wild vines. In the whole district there is 
not one single road, and the tracks by which communi- 
cation is kept up between the different posts are scarcely 
broad enough for one man to pass; they are everywhere 
obstructed by roots, fallen trees, and gullies, and are 
generally knee-deep in mud. The whole of the country 
in this neighbourhood appears to be a succession of pre- 
cipitous hills, and deep, dark, boggy ravines, covered 
everywhere with a vegetation more dense even than a 
‘tropical jungle. 

We have, for the first time since I landed in New 
Zealand, had three successive days of fine weather; and 
I must say, that when it is fine it is the most delicious 
and invigorating climate that I know. JI set out this 
morning on horseback for Wellington, over the most 
execrable road that ever was seen: a day's steeple- 
chasing would not give one so much trouble, or more 
tisk of falls. Within the first two miles I nearly lost 
my horse in a quicksand, and had to dismount to pull 
him out: for ten miles further there was scarcely any 
footing; and it was a succession of plunges, jumping, 
slipping, stumbling. and falling among interlaced roots, 
fallen trees, deep holes, bogs, streams, and gullies 
Several times I pulled up, believing it impossible for a 
quadruped to get over some of the places; but, on 
seeing tracks on the other side, I put my horse at it, 
believing that what had been done once might be done 
again; besides, 

Should I wade no more, 
Returning is as tedious as go o’er. 
The last few miles are by a narrow and broken path at 
the edge of a precipice, with a mountain stream leaping 





and brawling at the bottom. In spite of the difficulties, 
I enjoyed my ride exceedingly ; thanks to the fine weather, 
the beauty of the forest, and the exhilarating songs of 
the birds. 


THE SAME ROAD AS IT Is. 


The following morning I got a horse, and on it sped 
in quickly and comfortably to Wellington. The whole 
of this once dreadful road is now a fine highway, and 
as I cantered along I conld scarcely believe that it was 
the same ground that I had toiled along so slowly and 
painfully less than two years ago. Gardens, cottages, 
and cultivations, are seen springing up on all sides; 
large patches of cleared land are making deep inroads 
into the forest, and the whole aspect of the country is 
being rapidly changed. I did not find the town of 
Wellington much altered; but it is a pleasant place 
enough, and, at any rate, the inhabitants cannot be 
charged with inhospitality, for dinner parties, dances, 
and soirées succeeded one another daily. The polka, 
cellarius, and valse & deux temps, have already found 
their way to the Antipodes, and are danced to some 
purpose, as the Wellington balls rarely break up till 
after daylight; and to “go home with the girls in the 
morning” is generally part of one’s duty. 

There are some delightful rides and walks now about 
Wellington, and there is every prospect of its becoming 
as pleasant a residence as one could wish for. A new 
race-course has been laid out about three miles from the 
town, where the sport promises to be very creditable, as 
there are plenty of good imported horses; and there is 
also some fine thoroughbred stock bred in this country, 
particularly by the Honourable Mr. Petre, on his farm 
in the Hutt Valley, and which in the course of another 
year or two will be able to take a conspicuous place on 
the New Zealand turf. 

I rode one day a distance of twenty miles up the Hutt 
Valley, and through the Taita by the new road: the 
scenery was beautiful, and the road so good that I longed 
to see a four-horse coach plying along it; a sight that 
in another year or two will doubtless be common enough. 
The road will connect Wellington with the extensive 
plain of the Wairarapa, besides opening out the valley of 
the Hutt and other large tracts of valuable land, and 
will be the commencement of the grand North road 
which will one day connect the Northern and Southern 
settlements. 


By way of variety let us take a scene among 
the natives. 

A WAR-DANCE. 

Aug. 24th.—The friendly natives are now encamped 
outside the Wainui Pa, in two long huts, open in front, 
and not less than 100 feet in length. ‘They were busy, 
when I visited them on the following day, cleaning their 
arms, singing ‘hakas, and making speeches, while 
waiting till the old women opened the native ovens, 
which, well filled with pork and kumeras, sent up an 
appetising steam in all directions. After the feast they 
had a grand war-dance, in which the Wainui people 
joined, so that there were not less then 600 performers. 
It was the most barbarous sight I ever witnessed, and 
one that utterly defies description. One must suppose 
hell to have broken loose to imagine such yells, screams, 
hideous contortions of face and body, firing guns, clash- 
ing tomahawks, and frightful sights and sounds. Many 
of the women joined in the dance, nearly naked, throw- 
ing up their arms, distorting their faces, and every 
muscle convulsed like so many frenzied Hecates. An 
old hag, ugly, and withered as the witch of Endor, with 
only one eye, and bent nearly double with age and de- 
crepitude, inspired by the discordant sounds, seemed to 
forget her infirmities, flinging her naked and withered 
limbs about, rolling her bleared eye, her tongue lolling 
out from her toothless jaws, making her natural hideous- 
ness fiendish and disgusting beyond description. 

In the fury of the war-dance yesterday, our friends 
had breathed nothing but hatred and vengeance, and one 
might have expected them to breakfast on Rangihaeta 
and his men without salt this morning; but they are 
now, on the contrary, as mild as lambs, and one can 
scarcely imagine that the placid, good-humoured, indo- 
lent fellows of to-day are the jumping demons of yes- 
terday. As no entreaties would move them, Captain 
Stanley, the seamen, and the armed police and militia, 
started this morning for Waikanahi to see if example 
would have any effect. 





These are 
THE FISHERIES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The sporting is very poor, but in the way of fishing, 
much more sport may be obtained, as all the bays and 
mouths of rivers swarm with fish, which, while affording 
good sport to the fisherman, are also excellent for the 
table. Among them the hapuka and kawai deserve 
particular mention: the former varies from ten to 
seventy pounds in weight, though they have, occasion- 
ally, been found to weigh upwards of a hundred pounds. 
Many people prefer them to the cod, which they some- 
what resemble; they frequent the mouths of rivers, 
deep water near islands and bays, and readily take a 
bait. 

The kawai is not unlike the salmon in size and 
shape, and, like it, comes up the rivers in shoals in the 
spring. Their advent is hailed with joy by both Maori 
and white man, and their capture is one of the most 
characteristic scenes in New Zealand. For about an 
hour before and after high-water, in the kawai season 
the river is a scene of the greatest bustle and activity, 
every canoe is launched and hurried through the water 
with the greatest rapidity, while over the stern trail two 
or three lines with shining native hooks attached. At 
these the kawai jump like salmon at a fly, and are 
hauled in, one after the other, by the men stationed at 
the stern for that purpose; and as each fish is thrown 
into the bottom of the canoe, it is greeted with shouts 
and cheers by the excited crew. On all sides canoes 
are dashing about, some tacking across the river, some 
urged up against the tide by twenty paddles vigorously 
plied; others with sail set are scudding down before the 
wind; and on all sides there is mirth and excitement, 
songs, shouts, and cheers. No regatta could convey the 
excitement of the scene, or the various and rapid evolu- 
tions of the canoes; and he, in New Zealand, who has 
not seen the kawai fishing, has nothing seen. 

Besides the kawai, there is, in most of the rivers, a 
smail kind of trout that takes a bait freely, but that 
will not rise at the fly. The flounders are a splendid 
fish, the finest of their tribe; spearing them by torch- 
light is excellent sport. The snapper, a kind of bass, 
is a fine fish for the table, and affords excellent sport to 
the fisherman. 

There is a kind of white-bait in most of the rivers 
in the spring months, quite equal to their Blackwall 
congeners. The Maories catch them in flax nets, in 
immense quantities, and cook them in compressed 
masses in their underground ovens; in this state they 
resemble a fish-cheese, si habia tal cosa, and are by no 
means to be despised. 

The swamps, ponds, and lakes abound with eels and 
lampreys of various forms and sizes, some of them 
hideously ugly and snake-like. They are all of them, 
however, excellent comestibles, particularly when rolled 
up in karaka leaves, and cooked in the Maori fashion. 
Oysters of various kinds and of excellent quality are 
found on every rock; and it is a favourite amusement in 
some places to go out with a stock of bread and butter, 
a hammer, and a knife, to enjoy an “al fresco” enter- 
tainment; and where, O best of entertainments! there 
is nothing to pay. 

We conclude with Mr. Powsr’s admirable 
sketch of 

THE NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The natives of New Zealand have been so variously 
described, that, for an unbiassed person, it is difficult to 
speak of them without being charged with exaggeration 
and falsehood by the one party, who find them all 
virtues; or by the other, who paint them black as 
fiends. Physically, they are a fine race of men, 
straight, well-built, and muscular, with a great deal of 
animation in their manner. In their conversation they 
are lively and humorous, and display a great deal of 
acnteness in their remarks on persons or things. . The 
women are not generally so good-looking as the men; 
but, when quite young, they are attractive in their 
manners, and some of them may be called pretty, while 
their figures are almost invariably good, and sometimes 
beautiful: They generally lay themselves out to cap- 
tivate the pakehas, a system that is approved by the 
relations and friends, who are proud of the connexion, 
to say nothing of their more mercenary inclinations for 
tobacco and money, which, I regret to say, is also the 
principal object of the ladies’ wiles. 

There is abundant evidence in the physiognomy of 
the natives that they are a mixed race, though, I believe, 
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there is no tradition to that effect among themselves. 
The large proportion have an Asiatic cast of counte- 
nance, with black hair and eyes, muscular limbs, and 
small joints and extremities. But there are many indi- 
viduals mixed up with them who betray evident marks 
of a negro extraction—the woolly hair, thick lips, and 
dusky complexion, all proclaim their relationship to 
what was probably the aboriginal race, which has dis- 
appeared or beeome fused in the blood of the con- 
querors. The chiefs generally belong to the finer 
looking race, although they have no distinction of blood 
among themselves, all alike coming under the denomi- 
nation of “ Maori.” 

Communication with Europeans, the acquisition of 
clothing, and the dissemination of new ideas, are 
making rapid changes among them, so that a description 
of them at present would require much modification in 
a few years. Where they are unchanged, or only par- 
tially so, they are very indolent, unless when war or 
some strong excitement calls for exertion In their 
persons they are filthy in the extreme, and one’s olfac- 
tories and eyes are grievously offended by the shark oil, 
red ochre, blue clay, and other cosmetics with which 
they adorn their persons. They are obscene in their 
habits, avaricious and grasping in their dealings, bully- 
ing or eringing in their demeanour, as suits their pur- 
pose, eruel, bloodthirsty, and treacherous in their wars, 
and without the remotest sense of decency or decorum 
in their social habits. The very children are adepts in 
obscenity and immorality, uncorrected by example or 
admonition from their elders. Where, then, it will be 
asked, are the good qualities, of which we have heard 
so much ? They principally consist in their invariable 
good temper and light-heartedness, the facility with 
which they receive new impressions, the ready adoption 
of improvements that are suggested to them, the wil- 
lingness and facility with which they learn anything 
that is taught them, and, above all, a humbugging, 
wheedling, flattering, and child-like simplicity of man- 
ner that takes hundreds in, while it covers as much 
eunning and selfishness as belong to the rudest and 
most brutal savage. 

The Maories have two good qualities which are un- 
impeachable, trustworthiness and honesty; and it is 
now exceedingly rare to hear of an instance of theft, or 
of chicanery in their dealings with one another, or with 
the white man. Money, or even their greatest luxury, 
tobacco, may be left with them without the least risk 
of any of it being abstracted; and I have frequently 
seen them entrusted with a gun and ammunition to 
shoot pigeons or wild fowl, and, on their return, giving 
an exact account of every charge of powder, and every 
eap they had expended, although these are among the 
most tempting articles that can be put in their way. 

Thieving, except in time of war, and by open violence, 
is looked upon with the greatest contempt, and a man 
who has been found guilty of the crime is considered a 
“ tau reka-reka,” a slave. 

It is a pity they do not extend the same condemna- 
tion to lying, which is an almost universal failing, and 
is considered no disgrace whatever. They have not 
even the Spartan virtue of being ashamed when found 
out, and cannot comprehend the advantage of repressing 
the vagaries of a romantic imagination. The conse- 
quence is, that the natives are generally distrustful and 
incredulous; and “ toe” and “ teto,” lie and liar, are the 
words most frequently heard in their conversation, and 
which they apply to one another, and to white men of 
all ranks, without the least hesitation or compunction, 
and are greatly surprised at the indignation occasionally 
evinced by the latter at such an accusation. 

New habits are rapidly modifying the old ones; and 
the change is not always for the better, as they soon 
learn to drink, and acquire new modes of cheating and 
lying in addition to their old accomplishments, In 
throwing off the mat and the blanket, they also dis- 
pense with shark oil and red cchre; and the acquisition 
of glasses, brushes, combs, and clean shirts suggests 
ablutions that will considerably facilitate a more intimate 
acquaintance between the races. 

Scrofulous, cutaneous, phthisical, and syphilitie dis- 
eases are very common among them, and are, it is said, 
very rapidly thinning their numbers. The change in 
their mode of living, and communication with the 
whites, have produced a great increase in the last two 
forms of disease, though their own habits are sufficiently 
ill-regulated to account for it. ; 


The missionaries have done much towards improving 
the habits of the natives, and it is only to be regretted 
that they do not also inculeate good will and charity to 
all men, instead of making an inviduous distinetion 
between the races. It is a very short-sighted policy, 
too, as increased communication with the settlers soon 
shows that they are not nearly so black as they are 
painted; and as the Maori discovers this, so does he 
begin to question the infullibility of his instructors. 
The missionaries have not always been so immaculate 
in their dealings as to render the goodness of their 
motives entirely unsuspected by their fellow country- 
men, and it has been generally considered that a 
struggle for temporal advantages and influence has 
induced many of them to set themselves against the 
interest of the settlers and the peace and welfare of the 
colony. 

The best disposed and most civilized of the natives 
are those who have become so by constant communica- 
tion with the settlers, and even the rough fellowship 
and dealings of the whalers and sealers of the Southern 
Island have done more to civilize the natives than the 
exclusive system of the missionaries, 

The natives are generally very much attached to 
their children, and the men are almost as often seen 
nursing and earessing them asthe women. The children 
are allowed their own way in everything, and are very 
rarely corrected or struck by their elders: hence, they 
are generally self-willed, troublesome, selfish brats, who 
rarely reciprocate the affection of their parents. It is 
by no means an uncommon thing to see a father well 
beaten by his son; and on one occasion I saw an old 
chief who could scarcely crawl about from the effects of 
a eastigation he had received at the hands of his three 
grown-up sons, who, against every rule of fair play, 
had all set on him at once. 








European Life and Manners; in Familiar 
Letters to Friends. By Henry Corman. 
2 vols. London: Petheram. Boston: 
Little and Brown. 


Tus work is a Series of Familiar Letters 
addressed by the author to his friends at home, 
during a protracted sojourn in ~— and a 
hasty tour on the Continent. The special 
objects of his journey having already been laid 
before the public in his Reports and Agricul- 
tural Publications, the reader will find them 
only incidentally alluded to in connexion with 
the more general objects of interest to the 
traveller. The letters are emphatically what 
they purport to be, the familiar private corre- 
spondence of a busy tourist, and certainly 
bearing in themselves not the most remote 
indication of being intended for publication. 
They are all short, evidently scratched off late 
of evenings, at the last moment of closing 
the mails, at odd hours and in chance places 
—in one instance, as he states, in a shop in 
Regent-street where he ran for the purpose. 
They are not overburdened with description, 
which the reader of these volumes may con- 
gratulate himself on having for once been 
spared catalogues of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Corman had an ingenious 
way of saving himself words by writing on the 
letter sheets for sale at all famous localities, 
with engravings of the 

a things of fame 

That do renown the city,” 

printed upon them, so that we continually 
come upon passages such as, “I visited ——, 
of which I send you a picture.” He seems to 
have pursued a similar course with regard to 
the paintings which struck his fancy, sending 
home prints of them in lieu of description. 
Having alluded to what is not in the book, 
we have the pleasanter and larger task of 
showing what it does contain. Its author 
presented himself under very favourable cir- 
cumstances to the English people, as commis- 








sioned to examine into their agriculture, of 
. 


which, as they may well be, they are proud, 
Nowhere upon the globe has country life been 
carried to greater perfection than in England, 
the garden of the world. His success socially, 
and the general esteem and consideration to 
which he attained, are proofs of the advantage 
to a traveller of a special pursuit. A man 
who goes to England to examine crops and 
cattle, sheep and oxen, is understood ; or, if 
his object is the collection of a library or any 
other specialty. People know how to take 
hold of him, and everywhere show themselves 
anxious to facilitate his pursuits. A traveller 
should, by all means, before he goes abroad, 
cultivate a hobby ; it is quite as important that 
he should go abroad with a purpose, as that he 
should come back with a moustache. 

Mr. Colman was at once welcomed by the 
best society in England, and overwhelmed 
with hospitalities. These form the main staple 
of his volumes, and a very pleasant staple they 
are. It is really delightful, provided the 
reader be in a comfortable postprandial cone 
dition, to read of such a succession of good 
dinners. ‘Then, too, besides sitting with him 
at “good men’s feasts,” we share their com- 
fortable firesides, and are made at home 
in those most sumptuous and comfortable 
of dwellings, the country seats of the English 
nobility. Mr. Colman sees everything. A 
countess shows him her dairy and her domestic 
account books; he trudges off through the 
mud with a duchess, on a six miles’ walk to 
visit her tenantry. The country life of 
England, as portrayed in the Sketch Book, 
and as familiar to us in many other de- 
lightful works, is more fully exhibited here 
than in any other production we have met 
with, and in a practical straightforward way, 
that bears the stamp in itself of its own 
authenticity. Mr. Colman is no romancist, 
and his lords and ladies are not of the fashion- 
able novel order. Nor is his talk all of 
lords and ladies. As a specimen of his turn 
of mind, he takes up the Times over his 
morning egg and muffin, and forthwith makes 
a poten ih as to how much the advertise- 
ments are worth, and from that a surmise as 
to the daily income of the paper. These we 
give :-— 

ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE “ TIMES.” 

The advertising in the Times is a source of immense 
income, as an advertisement is paid for at the same 
price for every insertion, and not, as with us, by a 
gradually diminished seale, on repetition. 

Eight times out of nine the 7tmes publishes a sup- 
plement, and very frequently two po seenrg almost 
exclusively devoted to advertisements. The ¢ for 
advertising is always considerable, though there 1s in- 
cluded a heavy duty to the government. Each column 
of advertisements, after the duty to the government is 
deducted, may be expected to pay at least twelve pounds 
sterling, or say sixty dollars. Now, in counting the 
columns in the Zimes, with its two supplements, which 
lays before me, I find seventy-six columns of advertise- 
ments. This would be 912/., or 4,560 dollars, for the 
advertisements in this single paper; now two-thirds of 
this sum, say for three hundred days, would be 912,000 
dollars. Add to this, the proceeds of twenty-five 
thousand papers sold, after allowing the government 
tax, which would be 1,750 dollars per day, and would 
be, by the year, 546,000 dollars, making a total of the 
receipts for a single newspaper establishment, of 
1,458,000 dollars. What do you say to this? 

In reading the volumes we found ourselves 
continually marking passages like this, show- 
ing curious investigation, and furnishing out- 
of-the-way information, so that although we 
were at first prejudiced against the book by 
an apologetic preface, which we thought not 
the thing for an old stager like the author, 
and a rather excessive admiration at the out- 
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in the opinion of most travellers, disfigure 
rather than adorn the great city, we yet con- 
sidered ourselves in good company as we 
got on. 

The following are characteristic bits at ran- 
dom of Mr. Colman’s fragmentary volumes. 

WENHAM LAKE ICE. 

I should like to know what you are about now in 
Salem. I am reminded of Salem whenever I go down 
the Strand, by the sign of the Wenham Lake Ice Com- 
pany, and a large block of ice which appears at the 
window. In passing the shop, the other day, on the 
box of an omnibus, I heard a very well-dressed person, 
who sat on the other side of the driver, gravely inform 
him that this ice came from the West Indies; very 
marvellous geographical knowledge! This block of ice 
is about eighteen inches square, and about twelve thick. 
The Londoners look upon it with amazement. I am 
told they sometimes go into the shop after gazing 
through the window, and put their hands on it, to be sure 
that it is not glass. Many consider it, likewise, a sort 
of standing miracle, for they don’t see that it diminishes, 
not having a suspicion that the cunning Connecticut 
Yankee who exhibits it, takes a new piece out of the 
refrigerator every morning. 

A TRAVELLER IN CLOVER. 

You see the date of my letter (Nottinghamshire), 
and I have seldom in my life passed a more agreeable 
Sunday. I have been twice at church, and am staying 
with the clergyman. He is a gentleman of fortune, 
and though without title himself, he married a lady 
of rank, and his family are allied by blood or marriage 
to some of the highest aristocracy in the kingdom. He 
specially invited me to come oud pass a few days with 
him ; and I came by appointment yesterday, and shall 
leave to-morrow, as my engagements do not admit of 
longer delay, though he has urged me to remain, He 
has a small church; a parish, with the exception of a 
few families, - + principally of tenant farmers 
and labourers. His saiary is £900, that is about 
4,500 dollars, and a house and glebe of about forty 
acres. His father, a man of great wealth, lives directly 
in his neighbourhood. Imagine a beautiful country, 
not naturally fertile, but made one of the most pro- 
duetive by cultivation, and everywhere covered with a 
Juxuriant vegetation ; imagine roads as fine as can be 
trodden, without a pebble to impede the carriage, and 
bounded with green and neatly-trimmed hedges ; 
imagine here and there a substantial farm-house, sur- 
rounded with acres and acres of green crops, and many 
of them with stacks of wheat and barley made in the 
most finished and beautiful manner, in some cases 
twenty, thirty, and even forty in number, containing, 
wi estimate, two hundred and three hundred bushels 

grain each (I am orly stating facts); imagine your 
approach to a large cluster of ornamental trees, through 
which you sce the turrets of the house rising, and occa- 
sionally appearing and disappearing as you appreach ; 
amagine several smooth avenues, bordered with shrubs 
and flowers of the richest description ; imagine an ex- 
tensive lawn, stretching far away in front of one side 
of the house, as smooth as Milton describes it, with 
the sheep and cattle grazing upon it; imagine a 
beautiful mirrored lake of half a mile in length and 
With corresponding width, glistening and sparkling at 
the foot of the lawn; imagine a grove of magnificent 
forest trees, in the rear of the parsonage, with the 
tower of the old church mantled with ivy, showing its 
grey and venerable image among these trees, with its 

urchyard, and marble and moss-grown monuments, 
, Where Old Mortality might find congenial employment 
for days and months, and you will have some little 
notion of the exterior of my transient resting-place. 
Now enter the house, and find the libraries stored with 
books, and the drawing-rooms, elegant in their plainest 
attire, but crowded with the most beautiful objects of 


‘ornament and curiosity, and fitted up with every pos- 


sible appendage of luxury and comfort; imagine an 
elegant dining-room, the table covered with the richest 
plate, and this plate filled with the richest viands which 
the culinary art and the vintage and the f:uit garden 
can supply; imagine a horse at your disposal, a ser- 
vant at your command to anticipate every want; 
ne an elegant bed-chamber, a bright coal-fire, 

fresh water in basins, in goblets, in tubs, napkins 
Without stint as white as snow, a double mattress, a 
French bed, sheets of the finest linen, a canopy of the 
richest silk, a table porfolio, writing apparatus and 
Stationery, allumettes, a ni ht-lamp, candles and silver 
candlesticks, and beautiful paintings and exquisite 
juary, and every kind of chair or sofa but a rocking- 
chair, and then you will have some little notion of the 
place where I now am, and indeed a pretty accurate 








and not erated description of my residences for 
the last three weeks—four weeks—five weeks—three 
months—I cannot say how long, and then judge whe- 
ther it is not likely entirely to spoil me. For the last 
fortnight, for example, with the exception of one day, 
I have dined off nothing but silver and porcelain, and 
have sat down each day to a table as sumptuous and 
abundant, and various and elegant as 1 ever saw at any 
dinner-party in Boston; indeed, more so, and much 
of the time with a large party of ladies and gentlemen, 
as elegant in dress and manners as you can meet with ; 
never with less than fourmen-servants, many times with 
eight or ten, and in one case I counted eleven, eight of 
whom were in elegant livery, trimmed with silver and 
with silver epaulettes, &e. &c. 

And with a French companion to this English picture 
we break off from our author's lively and complacent 
letters, quite envying him his large correspondence, and 
particularly his easy and agreeable intimacy with the 
fair sex. 

MR. COLMAN’S QUATRIEME IN PARIS. 

So, you desire an account of my Robinson Crusoe 
life in Paris, and I shall proceed to give it to you in 
plain prose, premising only by the way that you seem 
to me as familiar with Parisian phraseology as if you 
had been born and bred au septicme of a French Hotel 
Meuble. 

I, then, Henry Colman, of lawful age, a citizen of 
the grand Republic of the United States (hurrah for 
the thirteen stripes and stars!), and for many years a 
subject of her royal Majesty Queen Victoria (God save 
the Queen!), do depose and say that I reside in a 
street of Paris called La rue Chaussée d’ Antin, 
ranning from the Boulevards to St. Lazare, straight 


as an arrow, clean, well built, full of fine houses and | 
fine shops, and magnificent hotels in court yards, and | 
crowded from early dawn to late at night, I had almost | 


said until the return of dawn, with carriages, chariots, 
omnibusses, chaises, wheelbarrows, ladies, and women 
(generally very handsome indeed), milkmaids, laun- 
dresses, grisettes, Lorettes, chiffoniers, fashionables, 
and Normandise with their butterfly caps; in short, 
one of the most public, and one of the busiest, and one 
of the pleasantest streets in the town. ‘ 

I am in the fifth story—the lower floor is not 
counted, and the entresol, or second floor, is not 
counted; I am aw quatriéme, and mount six flights 
of stairs to reach my resting-place. Being fat and 
“‘pursy,”’ and having very short legs, you may depend | 
upon it I have often wished for some elevating machine, 
by which the summit could be reached without having | 
to double up my joints one hundred and thirteen times | 
—for that is the number of stairs. 
ethereal persons like yourself, so gay, so transparent, 
so light of step, would go up like a sparrow, a whole 
flight at a time. ; 

"rom my eyrie-nest I look down upon the moving 
world with philosophic composure, and breathe an 
atmosphere far superior to the grovelling sons of earth 
below me—(ask the chemists if it is not so). My nest, 
however, is very small. I have but one small room ; 
three good closets ; a brick floor, which I like, because 
it saves all noise, covered with a thick carpet; a bed, 
long enough if I don’t grow any, which I have con- 
eluded not to do for the present; a chest of drawers 
surmounted by astuffed parrot in a glass case, who 
very civilly at me, and says nothing, though I feel ocea- 
sionally quite embarrassed at the closeness of his inspec- 
tion; bed, linen, covering, most clean and excellent; 
an open fireplace, with a moveable grate, which I pur- 
chased, and in which I burn dry wood and good coal; 
three easy chairs, and two with upright backs, which 
I prefer, for fear of affecting the grace of my moye- 
ments; and, to crown the whole, three good sized 
mirrors—so that you see I am never without company, 


though it is only the reduplication of that of which | 


one sample is quite sufficient—certainly one at a time. 

I breakfast in my own chamber at nine; rise at 
half-past six; get very hungry before breakfast comes. 
The servant brings my allowance of bread, butter, and 
cream. I boil my own tea-kettle ; make my own tea; 
buy my own sugar, candles, &e. ; have the Daily News 
to read in the morning—which sometimes, on account 
of the ill-temper which it shows towards America and 
France, obliges me to put more sugar than usual in my 


tea. 

In dishabille I wear a grey frock coat, plaid waist- 
coat, grey trousers, silk neckcloth, black slippers, oc- 
casionally varnished ; and look very grave and wise, 
when, raising my head from the table, I let my spec- 
tacles drop on the end of my nose and comb my few 
straggling grey hairs with my fingers, presenting in 
such cases a very fine study for an artist. 

Ihave a man-servant formy femme de chambre; 


Now young and | 


attentive to a fault, full of good nature, honest, and 
so willing to serve me, that I take care never to call 
on him for what I can do myself, and sometimes almost 
frighten the cap off his head by my frantic gesticula- 
tions, when I cannot make him understand my French, 
though I understand it perfectly myself. 

I stay in my room, extraordinaries excepted, always 
until three o'clock ; go sight-seeing; dine at an En- 
glish restaurant at five—can’t live at a French cafe— 
dislike the French cooking—don’t know whether you 
are eating frog, cat, or baby ; evening with friends or 
at the theatre, rarely at home : get sleepy at eleven ; 
crawl to bed at twelve o'clock; think of my dear friends 
in America and England; sigh so hard as almost to 
untuck the bed clothes ; wish them all kinds of bless- 
ings ; fancy I see them ; never knew I loved them half 
so much; pray for them, and dream about them ; sleep 
quietly six hours; try not to let the sun get up before 
me, though, I confess, to my shame I sometimes find 
him peeping into my chamber to see if I am awake ; 
feel dreadfully about my sins always when I first awake, 
and try to quiet the pangs of conscience by a strong 
dose of good resolutions; think again of my dear 
friends; thank God from the bottom of my soul for his 
mercies; and wonder I am not a poor, miserable, out- 
cast, shivering, starving, naked Irishman, or beggar, 
as hundreds of others, whose claims seem as good as 
mine; and am amazed that I have education, character, 
plenty to eat and drink, so much to make me happy, 
and, above all, friends, friends who love me, but who 
cannot love me half so well as Llove them. But 
this won’t do. I open my eyes; spring out of bed; 
take my cold bath; raise the window, to breathe the 
cordial of cordials, the fresh and fragrant air of the 
morning ; and go again to a succession of labours and 
enjoyments. 

I could not afford two rooms. I pay thirty-five 
franes a month, and ten francs for service. My break 
fast and tea cost me—I don’t know what—though an 
egg, for example, is five sous, and a small roll of bread, 
of which one can eat two, costs three sous. Tea is 
| dearer than in England; sugar and candles cheaper ; 
| wood is sold by the pound, so is coal, and are both 
| dear, though my fucl has not cost me more than in 

England, because of more economy in the use of it ; 
dinner of roast beef, potatoes, apple-pie, cheese, bread, 
and half a bottle of wine, are half-a-crown. 
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British Homes and Foreign Wanderings. By 
Lady Lister Kayz. In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1849. 

| We have hesitated whether to class this work 

under Fiction or among the Books of Travel ; 

but, although partaking of both, the story being 
of the former and the descriptions of the latter, 


we have come to the conclusion that it will be 


| fiction ; it has equal attractions for the lovers 
| of either. 

The authoress states in her preface that the 
story is “not all a dream.” She has availed 
| herself of actual occurrences in Italy at the 
| period at which the scene is laid; but she 
| has altered the names and characters of the 
| persons engaged in them, so that it will be 
|impossible to recognize them. . Her aim 
has been to paint classes and not individuals. 
| There is, however, one exception, and that has 
been drawn from Nature. 
| Lady Listar Kayr’s object has been to 
| depict faithfully the manners and feelings of 
her own class, and the picture is certainly very 
different from the caricatures drawn by those in 
another sphere, who, having seen aristocratic 
life only in the ball-room, at humble distance, 
have yet ventured to write about it, as if 
familiar with its domestic features. The cox- 
combry and misrepresentations of such pre- 
tenders will receive the best rebuke from the 
perusal of the true sketch taken from the life 
which will be found in these volumes. 

And the reader will be surprised to find how 
like the aristocracy are to other people;—the only 
ditierence being that they are alittlemoresimple 
in their tastes and habits, a little more habitu- 
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ated to have an opinion of their own and to act 
upon it, and not quite so much haunted by the 
fear of Mrs. Grundy, or occupied with inquiries 
after the reigning fashion. Their virtues and 
their faults are very like those found in the 
inferior classes; they are veritable men and 
women in their homes ; they are as moral and 
as God-fearing in fact, if not in pretension, as 
those who make a business of piety; and they 
are as kindly disposed, as free from prejudices, 
and as large-minded and liberally inclined, as 
any of those who represent them as a tribe of 
bigots and tyrants. 

Such are the deductions from the lively and 
graphic sketches of life among the aristocrac 
contained in these volumes, and if for this 
alone, their appearance is to be welcomed. 

But they have an intrinsic interest as a story. 
It is impossible to peruse these volumes without 
having the attention immediately awakened, 
and soon absorbed, by regard for the various 
personages introduced, the prime favourites 
being the good Lord and Lady Exxscovrt, the 
models of nobility, and to whom the authoress 
particularly alludes as having been the two 
portraits which she veritably “sketched from 
nature.” It is pleasant not only to have such 
characters revealed to us, but to be assured 
that they are possible and existing. 

We gather from the composition that this is 
the authoress's first production, or at least her 
first publication. ‘The faults are those of in- 
experience. There is perceptible the absence 
of that mechanical dexterity in composition 
which only long practice can give. But she 
possesses all the materials for success—a lively 
fancy, a warm imagination, a keen observation 
of character, and a command of words which, 
with due cultivation, can scarcely fail to con- 
duct her to eminence as a writer of fiction. 

The notes of travel, which have been inge- 
niously interwoven with the story, prove that 
she might have produced an entertaining tour, 
and they add to the mere amusement of the 
tale the instruction of a didactic work. 

The years 1826-7 are those in which the 
story is laid, and they afford an opportunit 
that has not been neglected, to introduce muc 
of the political differences of that time, and, 
notwithstanding the authoress's disclaimer, we 
suspect that some of the politicians who figure 
are not imaginary beings, but intended to 
represent distinguished personages who then 
figured upon the stage. 

But we have been tempted to exceed our 
proper limits. We must close now, com- 
mending this work to the circulating libraries. 








The Albatross, or Vuices from the Ocean. A 
Tale of the Sea. By Witu1aM H. G. Kine- 
ston, Esq., author of “The Circassian Chief,” 
“The Prime Minister,” &c. In 3. vols. 
London: Hurst and Co. 1849. 


Tue story of a sailor's life, often told befores 
has been seldom so truthfully told as by Mr. 
Kingston, in this novel. An exuberant 
imagination enabled him to weave a tangled 
web of adventure in all quarters of the world, 
and thus afforded an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of a vast variety of scenery and cha- 
racter, so that the reader is never wearied of 
any one theme, but his mind is kept per- 
petually awake by novelty. 

Mr. Kinéston writes, too, in a dashing, off- 
hand style, admirably adapted to his subject ; 
he has in him the spirit of the sailor, and if we 
have any fault to find it is that he is sometimes 
too nautical, indulging in technical phrases 


to explain which he should have appended a 
vocabulary. 

Of the numerous adventures here narrated, 
and the many characters to whom we are in- 
troduced, it would be impossible to attempt to 
give even an outline ; nor would it be fair toan- 
ticipate the reader’s interest in the story by 
the slightest inkling of the plot. It will suffice 
to say that The Albatross will fully maintain 
the reputation Mr. Kineston has achieved by 
his previous works, and that it is likely to be 
still more popular than they. We subjoin one 
specimen of his composition : 


THE SLAVER. 


The Brazilians had awarded a cabin to her and two 
other women in which was also kept the arm-chest. 
Aided by the female instinct of curiosity, they were not 
long in discovering its contents; and it at once occurred 
to Yarra, that if the Africans could be supplied with the 
arms, they might easily overpower the crew. At first, 
she seemed afraid of communicating her projects to any 
of her companions, as they might betray her, but still, 
if she could hope to succeed, it would be necessary to 
secure the assistance of most, if not all of them. First 
she spoke to one, to secure her co-operation, then to 
another, and so on, till all had promised to take part in 
the mutiny. 

Two great difficulties had now to be overcome: to 
knock off the fetters from the ancles of the men, and to 
convey the arms to them. At first, they thought of 
gaining the assistance of José Lopez, but next, they 
considered that, though kind to them, he might still not 
prove faithless to his own countrymen, and they, there- 
fore, were afraid of letting him into their secret. 
Fortunately, in the arm-chest they found a file, with 
the use of which one of the women was acquainted, and 
this she carefully conveyed to the old negro the next 
time he was allowed to come upon deck. 

No sooner was their plan matured than the spirits of 
all the slaves revived. Of sanguine temperaments and 
light hearts, they saw not the difficulties in the way. 
A few words alone sufficed to convey their intentions to 
the prisoners below, who declared themselves prepared 
to obey the signal agreed on. 

Two more days passed on in dreadful suspense. _The 
whites were, seemingly, more vigilant than usual— 
perhaps they suspected something. The old African 
and his friends had, in the mean time, not allowed the 
file to be idle. While he worked, the rest rattled their 
chains, or howled, or sung, indeed, made every other 
variety of noises to prevent the whites from hearing 
what was going forward. At last, a day arrived, un- 
usually hot, even for that scorching clime. The captain 
was afraid that if he kept all the slaves below, he might 
lose most of them by fever, so he ordered up a gang of 
them on deck. Among them was old Doppo. 

Overcome with the heat, the crew lay about the 
decks, or in their hammocks, asleep. The only man 
who remained awake was the helmsman, and even he 
seemed to lose at times all consciousness of outward 
things as he listened to the idle flapping of canvass 
against the masts, and as the hot sun struck down upon 
his head. The captain and his first mate were asleep 
in their cabins, and the second mate, who was officer of 
the watch, lay in the long boat on deck, equally lost in 
oblivion. 

On a sudden the shackles fell from the ancles of 
several of the slaves on the deck, and at the same 
moment a number more sprung up from below, armed 
with cutlasses, daggers, hatchets, and pistols. The 
helmsman startled at the sight, was about to cry out, 
but before he could utter a sound of warning, a blow 
from a dagger laid him bleeding on the deck. Then 
arose the terrific shout of a hundred fierce spirits, eager 
to revenge their wrongs. 

The white men, aroused from their slumber, sprang 
up; they well knew what those cries betokened. The 
enraged countenances of the Africans glared upon them 
as their eyes opened from their slumber. The mate 
leaped from the boat to find himself in the grasp of 
several stout Africans, who hove him struggling into the 
sea. The most eager rush was made to where the cap- 
tain slept, and before he was well-nigh awake, a dozen 
weapons had pierced his bosom, The work of slaughter 





which we land-lubbers cannot construe, and 





Africans, and in that hour of retribution they were 
little inclined to afford any. Yarra’s eye had sought 
young José Lopez. In their blind fury, several of the 
slaves had dragged him forth from his berth, not dis- 
tinguishing him from the other whites, when Yarra 
sprung forward; she was just in time to hold back the 
arm of one who was about to plunge a dagger in his 
bosom. “What,” she exclaimed, “ would you destroy 
the only one who has shown us kindness and mercy! 
We will let him live to prove that we are not ungraté- 
ful.” Poor José, who had expected to suffer the fate of 
his companions, saw, by her actions that his life would 
be spared, and falling on his knees before her, took her 
hand and kissed it in expression of his gratitude, 
Doppo, also, who was very glad to have Jose's assistance 
in working the vessel, at once assured him of his safety. 
The only other Europeavs who had hitherto escaped, 
were the four passengers who lay trembling in the cabin, 
every moment expecting to be destroyed. For some 
time they were entirely overlooked. 

As soon as the Africans found themselves complete 
masters of the schooner, they liberated from their 
shackles the rest of the men, and the women and chil- 
dren, who no sooner found themselves free, than they 
gave way to the most extravagant signs of joy. They 
rushed into each other's arms, they danced, they sang, 
and shouted till their voices could shout no more. 








Kavanagh: a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


Mr. LONGFELLOw’s new story in prose is a thread upon 
which to hang some very pretty pearls, with an occa- 
sional sketch or suggestion of character, rather than 
such elaborate handling as we are accustomed to on the 
broader canvas of the modern novel. It is a novelette 
of an hour’s reading, and may be readily broken up by 
the peruser into those glittering fragments of thought 
and fancy, with which the author so plentifully be- 
sprinkles his showy volumes. And it is withal a book 
to give pleasure and promote refinement. Its devices of 
plot, if we may so call the sketch upon which the book 
hangs, if not novel, are always delicately handled. 
There is some quiet humour, and not a little happy ob- 
servation of country life, as in the interior of the 
deserted school-house of a Saturday afternoon:—“ All 
the bright young faces were gone; all the impatient 
little hearts were gone; all the fresh voices, shrill, but 
musical with the melody of childhood, were gone; and 
the lately busy realm was given uy to silence, and the 
dusty sunshine, and the old grey flies that buzzed and 
bumped their heads against the window-panes,”—and 
the schoolmaster’s home,—“ the same white front; the 
same brass knocker; the same old woeden gate, with its 
chain and ball; the same damask roses under the win- 
dow; the same sunshine without and within,’—and we 
have the same actual knowledge of the parson’s old 
white horse—“ that for so many years had stamped at 
funerals, and gnawed the tops of so many posts, and 
imagined he killed so many flies because he wagged the 
stump of a tail”—these are happy and natural traits, 
embalmed in amber. And there are many others like 
them, as— 

THE ROARING BROOK. 
At length they reached the Roaring Brook. From a 
gorge in the mountains, through along, winding gallery 
of birch, and beech, and pine, leaped the bright, brown 
waters of the jubilant streamlet; out of the woods, 
across the plain, under the rude bridge of logs, into the 
woods again,—a day between two nights. With it 
went a song that made the heart sing likewise; a son 
of joy, and exultation, and freedom ; a continuous an 
unbroken song of life, and pleasure, and perpetual 
youth. Like the old Icelandic Scald, the streamlet 
seemed to say,— 
“*T am possessed of songs such as neither the spouse 
of a king, nor any son of man, can repeat : one of them 
is called the Helper; it will help thce at thy need, in 
sickness, grief, and all adversity.” 
The fanciful association of this poetizing stream is 
carried further, in 


A PICTURE OF WINTER. 
The winter did not pass without its peculiar delights 
and reereations. The singing of the great wood fires; 
the blowing of the wind over the chimney-tops, as if 
they were organ-pipes; the splendour of the spotless 





was soon over. No mercy had been shown to the 





snow ; the purple wall built round the horizon at sun- 
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set; the sea-suggesting pines, with the moan of the 
billows in their branches, on which the snows were 
farled like sails; the northern lights; the stars of 
steel ; the transcendent moonlight, and the lovely sha- 
dows of the leaflees trees upon the snow ;—these things 
did not pass unnoticed nor unremembered. Every one 
of them made its record upon the heart of Mr. Churchill. 

His am pe walks, his long Saturday afternoon 
rambles, had again become solitary ; for Kavanagh was 
lost to him for such purposes, and his wife was one of 
those women who never walk. Sometimes he went 
down to the banks of the frozen river, and saw the 
farmers crossing it with their heavy-laden sleds, and 
the Fairmeadow schooner imbedded in the ice; and 
thought of Lapland sledges, and the song of Kulnasatz, 
and the dismantled, ice-locked vessels of the explorers 
in the Arctic Ocean. Sometimes he went to the neigh- 
bouring lake, and saw the skaters wheeling round their 
fire, and speeding away before the wind; and in his 
imagination arose images of the Norwegian skate-run- 
ners, bearing the tidings of King Charles’s death from 
Frederickshall to Drontheim, and of the retreating 
Swedish army, frozen to death in its fireless tents 
among the mountains. Ard then he would watch the 
— of the ice with ploughs, and the horses drag- 
ging the huge blocks to the store-houses, and contrast 
them with the Grecian mules, bearing the snows of 
Mount Parnassus to the markets of Athens, in panniers 
protected from the sun by boughs of oleander and rho- 
dodendron. 

There are elevating touches of fancy everywhere, as 
in this painter's and poet’s sight of evening,— The 
setting sun stretched his celestial rods of light across 
the level landscape, and, like the Hebrew in Egypt, 
smote the rivers, and the brooks, and the ponds, and 
they became as blood.” 

Nor is this by any means exclusively confined to 
natural objects. It is a means not only of exciting the 
picturesque in outer things, but of awakening the moral 
power within. The comparison of life and death to the 
crypt and chancel of the cathedral, inverting the ordi- 
nary ideas of burial, touches the heart through the 
fancy with a subtle power:—“ To-day, to-morrow, 
every day, to thousands, the end of the world is close at 
hand. And why should we fear it? We walk here as 
it were in the crypts of life; at times, from the great 
cathedral above us, we can hear the organ and the 
chanting of the choir; we see the light stream through 
the open door, when some friend goes up before us; and 
shall we fear to mount the narrow staircase of the grave, 
that leads us out of this uncertain twilight into the 
serene mansions of the life eternal ?” 

We find it, too, illustrating a distinction worth remem- 
bering, the interdependence of nationality and univer- 
sality:—“ All that is best in the great poets of all 
countries is not what is national in them, but what is 
universal. Their roots are in their native soil; but 
their branches wave in the unpatriotic air, that speaks 
the same language unto all men, and their leaves shine 
with the illimitable light that pervades all lands. Let 
us throw all the windows open; let us admit the iight 
and air on all sides; that we may look towards the four 
corners of the heavens, and not always in the same 
direction.” 

And again, though this is rather evidence of the 
author's reading than his invention, spicing ‘“ the most 
convenient thing in housekeeping” a ham:—* It is 
always ready and always welcome. You can eat it with 
anything and without anything. It reminds me always 
of the great wild boar Scrimner, in the Northern Mytho- 
logy, who is killed every day for the gods to feast on in 
Valhalla, and comes to life again every night.” 

But a few words for the characters. The two he- 
roines, Alice Archer and Cecilia Vaughan, are ideals of 
pathos and happiness. Both are in love with Kavanagh, 
the poetical clergyman of the village, but the choice of 
the hero becomes known to the tender Alice by the 
accident of a carrier pigeon, who passed romantically to 
and fro between the young ladies, and “she never told 
her love.” An early death separates her from the scene, 
to the easy relief of the author, and the married pair 
make a tour in Europe, bringing back with them on 
their return “that delicious perfume of travel, that 
genial, sunny atmosphere, and soft, Ausonian air, which 
returning travellers always bring about them,” a state- 
ment which is not to be taken literally, or Bogle or 
Gouraud would claim it for a puff cosmetique. 

The schoolmaster Churchill (the names are too obvi- 
ously suitable) with his poetry, superiority to his voca- 
tion and irresolution, seems to be more in the author's 





thoughts than Kavanagh, with whom he shares the title | he followed her with his eyes; he followed her with 


page, the one naming the book, the other pointing the 
moral :— 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it. 
He is a poetical being, and a good companion in his 
walks, His theory of poetical mathematics, involving 
a puzzle of flowery propositions in the unforgivable 
perplexity of Herman Melville’s Queen Hautia, does not 
at all improve the matter. It is ten times a greater 
bore than the legitimate dulness of the pure science. 
The schoolmaster is always about to write a Romance 
which he never begins, and in the meanwhile undergoes 
a far harder task in the endurance of ladies who perse- 
cute him with MSS., and the terrible visitings of a 
magazine projector, with a prodigious nightmare of a 
theory on nationality. Poor Churchill! 

Kavanagh is an elegant clergyman, who thinks no- 
thing of sacrificing one of the sublimest invocations of 
the Bible to a prettiness. His study is in the tower of 
the village church (probably a wooden one, with dusty 
green slats), from which he looks out on the landscape, 
which is genuine, appropriating monkish scraps about 
bells which are three or four thousand miles out of the 
way. 

There is a character, one of a class, a favourite with 
Dickens, a curdled maid, Sally Manchester. She had 
been jilted by a travelling dentist, and his breaking-off 
letter is a model of that species of composition:— 

“Tt is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit down 
to write you a few lines. I esteem you as highly as 
ever, but Providence has seemed to order and direct my 
thoughts and affections to another,—one in my own 
neighbourhood. It was rather uncxpected to me. Miss 
Manchester, I suppose you are well aware that we, as 
professed Christians, ought to be resigned to our lot in 
this world. May God assist you, so that we may be 
prepared to join the great company in heaven. Your 
answer would be very desirable. I respect your virtue, 
and regard you as a friend. 

Martin CHERRYFIELD. 

“P.$.—The society is generally pretty good here, 
but the state of religion is quite low.” 

A village beau, Mrs. Kirkland would have drawn out 
to infinite smallness, like a pocket telescope. Here is 
his portrait :— 

H. ADOLPHUS HAWKINS. 

In addition to these transient lovers, who were but 
birds of passage, winging their way, in an incredibly 
short space of time, from the torrid to the frigid zone, 
there was in the village a domestic and resident adorer, 
whose love for himself, for Miss Vaughan, and for the 
beautiful, had transformed his name from Hiram A. 
Hawkins, to H. Adolphus Hawkins. He was a dealer 
in English linens and carpets,—a profession which of 
itself fills the mind with ideas of domestic comfort. 
His waistcoats were made like Lord Melbourne’s in 
the illustrated English papers, and his shiny hair went 
off to the left in a superb sweep, like the hand-rail of a 
banister. He wore many rings on his fingers, and 
several breast-pins-and gold chains disposed about his 
person. On all his bland physiognomy was stamped, 
as on some of his linens, ‘‘ Soft finish for family use.”’ 
Everything about him spoke the lady’s man. He was, 
in fact, a perfect ring-dove; and, like the rest of his 
species, always walked up to the female, and, bowing 
his head, swelled out his white crop, and uttered a very 
plaintive murmur. 

Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins was a poet, 
—so much a poet, that, as his sister frequently remarked, 
he ‘‘ spoke blank verse in the very bosom of his family.” 
The general tone of his productions was sad, despond- 
ing, perhaps slightly morbid. How could it be other- 
wise with the writings of one who had never been the 
world’s friend, nor the world his? who looked upon 
himself as *‘a pyramid of mind on the dark desert of 
despair ;’’ and who, at the age of twenty-five, had 
drunk the bitter draught of life to the dregs, and dashed 
the goblet down? His productions were published in 
the Poet’s Corner of the Fairmeadow Advertiser ; and 
it was a relief to know, that, in private life, as his sister 
remarked, he was “by no means the censorious and 
moody person some of his writings might imply.”’ 

Such was the personage who assumed to himself the 
perilous position of Miss Vaughan’s permanent ad- 
mirer. He imagined that it was impossible for any 
woman to look upon him and not love him. Accord- 
ingly he paraded himself at his shop-door as she passed ; 
he paraded himself at the corners of the streets; he 
paraded himself at the church-steps on Sunday. He 
spied her from the window; he sallied from the door ; 


his whole august person; he passed her and repassed 
her, and turned back to gaze ; he lay in wait with de- 
jected countenance and desponding air ; he persecuted 
her with his looks ; he pretended that their souls could 
comprehend each other without words; and whenever 
her lovers were alluded to in his presence, he gravely 
declared, as one who had reason to know, that, if Miss 
Vaughan ever married, it would be some one of gigantic 
intellect ! 

We have thus run over this delicate volume, gather- 
ing beauties here and there, and hinting an occasional 
defect, a better mode to put the reader en rapport with 
its characteristics than an elaborate criticism.—A meri- 
can Literary World. 








Excitement: a Tale of our own Times. In 2 vols. 
London: Orger and Meryon. 1849. 


THE profits of this novel are to be devoted to the noble 
cause of charity. The authoress has generously con- 
tributed her share of them to the funds of the “ Estab- 
lishment for Gentlewomen during temporary illness,”"— 
one of the most useful charities that has been proposed 
in our time. 

Therefore do we heartily wish it success, and recom- 
mend it to the consideration of the charitable. But it 
has claims to notice as a composition. It is designed, as 
its name implies, to exhibit the consequences of the 
various excitements which influence society in our own 
time. We will not mar the interest of the story by 
telling before-hand how this is done. The plot, 
although very simple, is interesting, the characters are 
drawn from the life, and they represent fairly enough the 
manners of our day. It is evident that the writer is 
not much practised in writing, for there are manifest 
faults of inexperience; but she has proved her capacity 
for taking a very respectable place among the novelists 
of the time, if she will labour diligently and blot un- 


sparingly. 








The Waverley Novels. Vols. 35 to 40. 
Edinburgh: Cadell. 


In the progress of publication of this new and beautiful 
cabinet edition of Scort’s novels, we have had repeated 
occasion to invite the attention of our readers to its 
peculiar claims upon their patronage, not only for their 
typographical beauty, but for the convenient sizes, 
the excellent engravings, the elegant binding of green 
and gold, and all this combined with extraordinary 
cheapness, so that it might at little cost be added to 
the humblest library, at once an ornament and a source 
of incalculable pleasure. The six volumes now before 
us contain Redgauntlet, the Betrothed, the Talisman, 
and Woodstock, each being adorned with engravings 
after the pencils of TcRNER and others, and illustrated 
by all the notes which were added by the author shortly 
before his death. 

We commend this attractive publication to the in- 
spection of the reader, for sure we are that if he sees it 
he will purchase it. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 





Ethelberht. An Historical Tragedy. By ALFRED 
HaviILanp. London: Hamilton and Co. 


From the times of the Gods the daring of PH&TON 
has been revived, and its consequence visited upon am- 
bitious mortals. The thoughtless boy who was rewarded 
with a thunderbolt for his labours, is a true type and 
| prophecy of the host of literary aspirants who endeavour 
| to reach the “ highest heaven of invention” A lofty 
aim does not always prelude a lofty result, or PH.£TON 
| had been successful with his chariot, and Mr. HAVILAND 
| fortunate with his pen. The principle of gravitation 
| applies to the mental as well as to the material universe. 
| If the density of bodies tend to the earth, it is equally 
| certain that the obtusity of minds tend the same way. 
Those who have been successful in the drama are spi- 
| rits apart from the every-day crowd of poetasters. 
| Through all time they are distinct, because rare, and 
recognized, because few. How smalla spaee would con- 
| tain the names of the glorious dramatists of old! How 

insignificantly small a space would contain the names of 
| successful dramatists now! Either we have passed the 
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drama, or the drama has passed us. If the latter be 
the fact, such a tragedy as Ethelberht is not likely to re- 
call and retain the power which immortalized SHAK- 
SPERE. Mr. HAviLAnp has not even caught the flying 
skirt of MeLpomene ; the warm pulsating bust of the 
Muse has altogether escaped his grasp. He has caught 
at a form, and, missing that, presented us only with 
a shadow. We regret this failure, in common with 
every other, because we have need of some master mind 
who could identify the drama with the requirements of 
the age. Every unprosperous attempt—such as the one 
before us—weakens our faith in the final triumph of 
dramatic literature. 

St. Ethelberht is a tragedy in three acts. It may 
have been caprice or ignorance of dramatic rules which 
induced the author to diverge from the usual form of 
the drama; but this circumstance has affected the result. 
When we discover genius, we are not among those who 
would enchain its spirit by a strict enforcement of lite- 
rary laws. Nature, and not conventional fashion, is the 
best teacher of her gifted children. Mr. HAVILAND is 
not gifted with genius, and although Ethelberht is suffi- 
ciently long of its kind, we would say that the tragedy, 
as it stands, has not sufficient space for a skilful 
development of plot, supposing such a plot existed. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Havitann there is too close 
# similarity between the story of ErHe BERT, murdered 
under the roof of Orra, King of Mercia, and the story 
of Duncan, destroyed under the roof of the Thane of 
Glamis and Cawdor. In each case an ambitious woman 
“ pricks the sides” of a “ murderous intent” and stands 
in tragic contrast to an easy, vacillating man. CyNETH- 
EXTH observes of OFF, 


Weak man—to let thy dotage creep so soon 
Upon a mind, that yet is in its prime. 


And Lady Macszeru says of her husband, 


And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Thou wishest should be undone. 


The similarity ends with the historical likeness. The 
organization of the heroes and heroines resemble, but the 
dramatic form is very distinctive. SHAKSPERE gives 
us the struggle of passion, Mr. HAviLAND nothing but 
the commonest utterance of passion. We are willing to 
give Mr. Havitanp the equivocal praise of calling him 
a copyist of SHAksPeERE, if he is content with being 
called the copyist of a fault; a fault that too often mars 
the power of SHAKSPERE's most powerful passages ; 
we allude to occasional rhymes at the end of soliloquies. 
Mr. Havivanp should have known that an occasional 
couplet only exhibited in the early dramatists the lite- 
rary fashion of the time. A drama should represent 
nature, and what, in the drama, is not natural, is not in 
good taste. It is always our practice, when we speak dis- 
eouragingly of a work, to point out its failings. Asser- 
tion is not always gospel, and the unsupported assertion 
of a critic should not be suffered to act injuriously 
against an author, because it is easier to say a work is 
defective than to particularize defects. 

Ethelberht falls short of the highest requirements of the 
drama. It is totally devoid of individuality, and therefore 
it lacks the first element of greatness, and more than 
this, a necessary correctness and consistency. The cha- 
racters in a drama must not only represent a faithful 
picture of the past, but each one must be so distinctive 
as to typify a class of men and women peculiar to all 
times. OTHELLO, the generous and confiding Moor, is 
a type of a distinctive portion of men without relation 
to colour or clime. Not for a moment, not even when 
he carries out the advice and persuasions of his tempter, 
does OrHELLO become identical with the subtle Lao. 
The individuality of SuaksrERE equally preserved 
the individuality of his hero, his clown, or his fool. 
Only genius can accomplish this The dissection 

the passions cannot be effected by talent, 
and least of all with such talent as the author of 
Ethelberht p Ethelberht is nothing more nor 
less than a list of crime, and a catalogue of remorse. 
Even love, intrinsically beautiful, falls in this tragedy 
from its spiritual attitude, devoid of all radiancy and 
truthfulness. The passions, like the personages which 
are intended te show them, have no internal life. The 
men and women are not the representatives of idea and 
action, but merely the vehicles of words. EGmMuNDUs 
is in love with Erne .rrira the betrothed of the mur- 
dered Eruxcexrur, and without here questioning the 
literary imperfections, and the want of euphony in the 





lines, we give a portion of a speech of Eamunpvs, in 
order to bear out our remarks: 

His dying words were smothered from my ear ; 

But yet I know what his last prayer was, 

It was that I should be his friend, and hers— 

Hence, then, passion—sink with him to the grave, 

And let thy purer part reign only now, 

That it may guide my will to carry out 

The prayer that death did stifle with its hand— 

Down, passion, down ; thy risings are in vain ; 

They cannot scare his memory from my mind— 

They shall not rip my honour from my soul— 

O’er me thou ne’er can throw oblivion’s veil, 

To hide thy foe, our friendship, from my sight, 

Whose rays so powerful, so pure, so strong, 

Shall combat thee, and drive thee hence, hence from 

This breast, that once did heave with hope—alas ! 

That hope must be a partner in thy fall ; 

For could my soul but entertain ye both, 

Then could I forget he was my friend. 

Down, passion, down--away, seducing hope, 

And tempt me not, e’en by a passing thought, 

To be a monster by indulging you— 

For both are now forbidden to my heart, 

And must be ever exiles from your home, 

For oh! to harbour you would be a crime. 

For life eternal ne’er would wear away, 

That fatal moment when ye made me slave. 

Passion hold thy breath—for here she comes, 

Whose purity would hurl thy lustful blasts 

Back on the heart, which thou pollutest now. 

Down, passion, down—Heavens hold my thoughts ! 

Again, Ethelberht is sadly deficient in action. It 
wants the bustle and stir necessary for representation on 
the stage. If the author should say that he had no 
idea of its being so represented, there is the less excuse 
for its literary imperfections. Scenic effect is some- 
times produced by the sacrifice of literary excellence, 
and the loss in one department is tolerated by the gain 
in another. It has often been stated that Jon is not a 
good acting play, but the failing is made up to us with 
sterling interest. Jon is a highly-finished picture, to be 
admired and enjoyed in the seclusion and sanctity of 
home. A drama for private reading may be deficient as 
a drama, and exquisite as a dramatic poem. Ethelberht 
is neither a drama nor a poem. We cannot detect in it 
five consecutive lines of genuine poetry. Barren of 
description, and devoid of illustration, all we can say of 
Ethelberht is, that it amounts to nothing more than an 
historical iteration. 

We have given this tragedy a longer notice than it 
deserves, because, while so many of the same wretched 
class come before us, we wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the drama is beyond the reach of ordinary 
talent. In all honesty we would advise Mr. HAVILAND, 
if he must write, to write anything but what he calls a 
tragedy. There are scores of albums that would blush 
with delight at the prospect of preserving his name and 
his couplets. He has mistaken the world if he thinks 
a very familiar dedication to Serjeant TALFouRD will 
make pass as fine gold what is merely unpolished dross. 
Mr. HAviLaAnD has neglected to cultivate the common 
art of versification, which the public have a right to 
expect and demand from a writer who challenges a 
public verdict. His muse altogether falls short of mu- 
sical intonation, as our extract proves. Many portions 
of Ethelberht are very obscure and unmeaning. We 
conclude our remarks by transcribing a passage, and if 
our readers are not more fortunate than ourselves, they 
will leave it as they found it, among the things un- 
fathomable and unknown: 

Better he had lived, than that his death 

Should thus have made this direful hate of self 

Spring from the ruins of my honour fallen,— 

And cover all its beauty with its slime. 








The Birthday Gift—The Bridal Gift. 
Hawthorndale Villager. 


Tus isa fragment. These poems are not edited but 
written by the villager, and we leave to our readers to 
judge their quality by the following opening lines of 
The Birthday Gift: 

Julian was born within the middle grade, 

Where parents kept off poverty by trade : 

His father worked for, and his mother nursed, 

Five sons—of whom our hero was the first,— 

Not of those geniuses who never learn, 

But with a kind of instinct things discern. 

In him, because he builds a paper boat, 

His friends discern some voyager of note ; 

Talent or taste, because the child grows soon 

Familiar with the oft-repeated tune : 

Enraptured, they exclaim, “ The little dear 

Is quite a prodigy ! and what an ear!” 

Of no immense abilities possessed, 


Edited by the 
London: Mathews. 





Yet reared with tenderness, though not caressed, 





He passed, like others, through each gradual change, 
And nothing seemed unnatural or strange ; 

Aud all those little ailments that await 

The different stages of the infant state,-- 

Which if I name not, ’tis because I deem 

Them far too puerile for the Muse’s theme : 

*Tis putting poetry so out to nurse, 

And losing too the dignity of verse, 

Without delay proceeding to relate, 

The various epochs of our infant state. 

In the long journey, scarcely yet began, 

That hurls us on from infancy to man, 

They made a Christian of him, without fail, 

His sponsors putting in the usual bail ; 

And looking an assortment through of names, 
Mature deliberation found in Julian James ; 

And when the priest, with reverend hoary beard, 
The great responsibility incurred, 

They hastened to the father’s house to dine, 

And drank his health in several cups of wine. 
The christening over, and the measles past, 

The child was brushed, and sent to school at last, 
Where all the tutors said, they could discern, 
The boy had talent, but he would not learn. 

As learning is a plant that must be forced, 

They ordered him directly to be horsed ; 

But quickly found correction would not do, 

He kicked his master’s shins both black and blue : 
They then tried other means, but all in vain, 

His case was hopeless-—-dunce he must remain : 
They placed him towering on the dunce’s stool, 
And his capp’d head proclaimed “ This is a fool! ” 


We have no doubt that the author intended in this 
Julian to paint himself, and that he has done so cor- 
rectly—Ecce signum ! 








The Flight of the Apostate. 
Rey. H. Newron, B.A. 
Wertheim & Co. : 


Tue spirit of the true poet is compounded of 
humility, charity and love. Where these are 
not there can be no poetry. The spirit of 
Christianity is composed of the same elements, 
and where they are wanting the man cannot 
be a Christian, whatever he may choose to call 
himself. Now this volume proves that Mr. 
Newton can neither be a poet nor a Christian 
for it is utterly wanting alike in himself, in 
charity, and in love. It is steeped with the 
gall of the odium theologicum; it is full of 
hates, and overflowing with abuse, fierce in 
dogmatism, and instead of the humility of 
the gospel it proclaims on every page “I 
am right—you differ from me; you are 
wrong—be you accursed.” ‘The gentle terms 
applied to those who take another view of 
gospel texts from that which he maintains 
are, “stult,’—“ skull of lead,”—“stupid,”— 
“ infidel,”—“ Belial,” and by such epithets this 
charitable minister of the church stigmatizes a 
numerous body of his fellow members, and a 
multitude of the most educated and honest 
minds of our age. Luckily this is done in 
such wretched verse that it is not likely to 
spread the infection of his own gall. Nobody 
could find patience to read this volume 
through, even if agreeing in the author’s doc- 
trines, and approving his dogmatism. We only 
name it to condemn in the most emphatic 
terms the spirit that dictated it, for it is the 
duty of the press, on all occasions, to rebuke 
the slightest tendency in our literature to lend 
itself to the bad passions of any sect or party, 
whether urder pretence of religious or of poli- 
tical zeal, or on any side of any question. 


A Poem. By the 
London: 1849. 








RELICION. 

The Soul; her Sorrows and her Aspirations : 
an Essay towards the Natural History of the 
Soul, as the true basis of Theology. By 
Francis Witt1am Newman, formerly of 
Balliol College, Oxford. London: Chapman, 
1849. 


Nor only Gitingp al as one of the earliest 
and foremost of the Tractarians, but as one of 


the few who, pushing his principles to their 
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! 
consequences, seceded from the Church of religiosity, implied in the perception and enjoyment of 
England, and openly went over to Rome, Mr. | the sublime. The soul, awakened to a sense of the 
NewMan’s name on a title page will be seen | boundlessness of the universe, of its own essential 


ae : | littleness and inferiority, combines an aspiration after 
riosity, and a desire to read what ‘tority, i aS} \ afte 
with come-carsemey, | fuller knowledge with a devotional self-prostration in 


he has Sees epee le es whiek _ has | the presence of that power, principle, or person, out of 
proved himself to be at east sincere. me tno- | which we and all that we see has proceeded. Perhaps 
thing of his peculiar tenets will be found = the | in this stage no definite judgment is formed, whether 
volume before us. It might have been written | the power be, or be not, a conscious designing mind, 
by any thoughtful Christian of any sect. It is, | or whether one or many; in fact, all these hypotheses 
as its name indicates, i an nage to | may be embraced alternately with the changes of feeling, 
show that the foundations of positive religion | while (through the absence of self-inspection) the person 
are laid in the very nature of the soul, and | is unaware of it. There is also an elementary religion 
that there they must be cultivated. To prove | ™ speculations about an after-life, so long as they pro- 
this, he endeavours to trace what he terms the ceed from the feelings of the soul, and not from meta- 
Natural History of the Soul, in its diseased as | physics or inventive fancy. To explore that dim abyss 

1) ae in its healthy state con Sees, mene of | with wondering thoughtfulness, though no conclusion be 
wee oo me ee aoe ' reached, is a profitable exercise of soul, which enlivens 





the life to morality; and to excite a pure and reason- 
able enthusiasm is, as will be seen, the great meral end 
of religion. 

Very beautiful are these remarks on 

GOD'S GOODNESS. 

There are those, of amiable natures and soft affec- 
tions, perhaps also very susceptible to natural beauty, 
who appear to approach religion altogether on its sunny 
side. They see God, not as a strict judge, not as a 
glorious potentate; but as the animating spirit of a 
beautiful harmonious world, beneficent and kind, merci- 
ful as well as pure. The same characters generall 
have no metaphysical tendencies: they do not 1 
back into themselves. Hence they are not distressed 
by their own imperfections: yet it would be absurd to 
call them self-righteous; for they hardly think of them- 
selves at all, This childlike quality of their nature 
makes the opening of religion very happy to them: for 


growth from infancy towards maturity. 

His plan is this. He first shows that there 
is in the mind a sense of an Infinite existing 
without us; a sense of duty arising out of our 
personal relationship to that Infinite, and 
consequently a sense of sin in disobedience 
to that duty. Spiritual progress consists in 
strengthening the sense of Deity, and of the duty 
that belongs to Him. Having thus shown a God, 
duty to God, and sin, which is the neglect or 
violation of that duty, there comes the con- 
sideration of the reward of obedience, and this 
is found in the hope of a future life; and the 
means by which we deserve, and told how to 
win it, is Christianity. 

Such is a short outline of Mr. Newman's 
argument which he has expanded, illustrated 
and enforced, with his usual power of expression, 
and when opportunity offered, with eloquence 
rising to poetry. 
prove this, and they will greatly please our 
readers. One of the most striking instances of 
our consciousness of the Infinite is our sense of 


WONDER. 


But if such errors are escaped, the pure and reason- 
able result of awe upon the soul, is a pervading and 
active sense that we are as motes in the sunbeam, lost 
in immensity; insects of an hour, enveloped with mys- 
tery, knowing neither whenee we came nor whither we 
go. And this feeling of awe is soon blended and softened, 
by the feeling of the sublime and the wonderful mixing 
with it. Of all natural objects the starry heavens pro- 
bably impart the most vivid conception of boundlessness, 
and the fullest feeling of sublimity, while the night 
iteelf, in which they are seen, aids their impression on 
the soul, Some, however, live in mountainous countries, 
or within view of the sea, and have, even in the day- 
time, magnificent objects in sight. Here it is natural 
to expect that the sentiment of the sublime would be 
More effectually cultivated ; but it is not always so. 
Par more depends on the susceptibility of the soul, than 
on the scene habitually presented to us; and perhaps a 
Stranger is more powerfully affected by the majesty of 
sea and mountain, than those who see them habitually. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted, that the ideas of 
the sublime and of the wonderful, however excited, rise 
in more or less energy in all human bosoms long before 
We attain adult age, and are characteristic of the species. 
A man without these ideas would be as great a monster 
as a man without love or power of laughter; such a one, 
if in human form, would deserve to be judged an idiot. 
And herein lies the fundamental union of poetry and 
religion. Hence it is that the ancient bard, vates, or 
prophet, united the characters of poet and religious 
teacher ; and in fact to feed upon the higher and sublime 
poetry is virtually an exercise of the soul—a preparation 
at least for actual religion. Its similarity to religious 
Meditation is in many respects evident. As the same 
hymn of praise and love may be daily recited and wearies 
not ; as no new information for the understanding is 
coveted, so the same lines of the poet eternally delight 
the more perhaps because they are old. We dwell 
upon each word, and find the imagination more and 
more stimulated; it is a never-ending feast; for the 
Wise poet does not limit his hearers to his own mind, 
but leaves room for them to range beyond him if they can. 


A few extracts will best | 


| the conscience, and rectifies our views of earthly inte- 
| Tests. Moral reverence in all this is not yet formed, 
| yet the wonder is reverential. Curiosity is not forbidden, 
| but is sobered; inquiry is encouraged, if it be in an 
earnest and grave spirit; but in conjunction with these, 
there is the humility of conscious ignorance and little- 
ness, and astonishment at powers to which no limit is 
seen. Such is the second stage of healthy development. 


they no more shrink from God, than a child from an 
emperor before whom the parent trembles: in fact, they 
have no vivid conception of any of the qualities in 
which the severer Majesty of God consists. He is to 
them the impersonation of kindness and beauty. They 
read his character, not in the disordered moral world of 
man, but in romantic and harmonious nature. Of 
human sin they know perhaps little in their own hearts 
and not very much in the world; and human suffering 
does but melt them to tenderness. Thus, when they 
‘ - ; approach God, no inward disturbance ensues; and with- 
As regulating our social conduct, morality embraces | o4¢ being as yet spiritual, they have a certain com- 
both self and not self; and in every possible develop- placeney and perhaps romantic sense of excitement in 
ment it recognizes both interest and duty as leading | 4), oi, simple worship. 
ends of action. When they do not clash, the virtue} 4+ is not by a lucky accident that their early course 
which pursues interest is called prudence; when they | ;, 5, tranquil. It arises out of the fact that their crude 
do clash, then to pursue interest is stigmatized selfish- | views of God are really more true than those of the 
ness. But the essential difficulty of the moralist is, opposite character. He is not a stern judge, exacting 
that he has no command of the impulsive forces of man, every tittle of comeles fame, Then ie nothing in 
such as to help each of us in sacrificing interest at the | Him to terrify the simple-minded. He does not act 
shrine of duty; hence the mere moralist, in a sort of | towards us (spiritually) by generalizations which may 
despair of generous virtue, is tempted to recommend | omit our individual case, but his perfections consist in 
self-sacrifice on selfish grounds; and the moral system, dealing with each case by itself as if there were no 
which began with the profession of exalting duty, ends | others. In short only the primitive ruder notion con- 
with an idolizing of self. Thus few men indeed are cerning Him is the stern one; that of the riper spiritu- 
ever made more moral (in any but a prudential sense) ality testifies to his infinite love, Now it deserves re- 
by treatises on morality. : . . | mark, that, quite in accordance with this, women come 
bom then ip hemen natare no dnect antagonist | more easily to pure religion than men. In fact, men 
to self? Undoubtedly there is. The first aid against | are accustomed to deal with affairs of life on a great 
it is gained from domestic affection. To gross and scale, where (by reason of owr mental infirmity) fixed 
barbarian natures, love for woman, not uninspired by general rules are essential: hence come men’s notions 


How true is the following, 
SELF AND NOT SELF. 














There is imdeed an elementary religion, a certain 


some perception of beauty or grace, is probably the | of abstract justice, in which the judge is forced to 
first school of practical virtue; so too do all the} sacrifice his personal feelings to some law external to 
domestic relations tend to the same result—the sacri- himself; an idea which they erroneously transfer to 
fice of self to another. He who lives without any | @oq ~’ 
such ties, is shorn of a great aid towards the mortifica- 
tion of self; and unless he cultivates a peculiarly 
enlarged benevolence, falls morally below the average of 
his class and country. 

Nevertheless, the domestic affections rather multiply 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Illustrated Atlas and Modern History of the 


self than annihilate selfishness, and oftener produce it in| World. Edited by R M. Manin, Esq. Part 5 
a less odious but more intense form. They are quite} md 6. London: Tallis. 
insufficient to the general demands of morality. But | Tae new parts of this unique Atlas, the characteristic 
another and still more inveterate antagonist to self is | of which is the addition to the coloured maps of en- 
found in enthusiasm; which is generally a passionate gravings illustrating the geography, topography, man- 
love for some idea or abstract conception: and whatever | ners, costumes, natural history, and antiquities of 
form it may take, its impulse is capable of animating | the countries described, contain maps of Russia, France, 
the man to any or every sacrifice of self. But not to | Germany, and Russia in Europe. Copious statisties of 
speak of separate enthusiasms, one universal enthusiasm | each are appended by Mr. Monrcomery Marrry, 
belongs to man as man; namely, that which is called | whose name is a guarantee for painstaking accuracy. 
out by a sense of the infinite, wherein we feel self to be 
swallowed up. All the generous side of human nature | p; French History. London: Darton & Co 
is nurtured and expanded by the contemplation of the Panne , ee his Pa, 
infinite. Hence is it, that a sense of the sublime and Srrixixe stories from the history of om 
i : ° sos Fi posed to be told by a mamma to her children, with a 
beautiful, though it be not yet religion, supplies to : eo: 
i sh it } manner, and in language, intelligible to their young 
morals an important part of that, which it is reserved : 2 : 
+e aaa +s minds, and the tales are further impressed upon the 
for religion to give in full power and divine harmony. ? - : ‘hit the incid 
, i 2c ; 5 memory by engravings, which exhibit the incident to 
Hence the glorious effect of high poetry, and of all that "e. ‘It suecessfully accomplishes its purpose. 
excites pure and beautiful imagination, on the youthful the eye. — y P 
mind. ‘Therefore is it, that to weep with Andromache, : 
to shudder for Hector, to tremble at Achilles, to admire | Mamma’s Lessons on the History and Geography of 
Alcestis, to rejoice with Admetus, constitute a better | Palestine. By ANNE Mania Sarceant. London: 
moral training than Paley’s Philosophy or Aristotle’s{ Snow. ; : 
Ethies can give. Whatever throws the heart out of | In a conversation between a little boy and his mamma, 
self and swallows it up into some noble or beautiful | the latter tells him, in simple language, all about Pales- 
idea, affords to the moralist precisely that which he | tine and other places mentioned m the Bible, referring 
wants, but cannot get within his own science. He may, | to the texts in which they are named. The idea is a 
as it were, build an elegant engine, but he has to look | happy one, and it is executed with Mrs. SARGEANT'S 
elsewhere for heat and moving power. Enthusiasm is | usual skill in adapting herself to juvenile capacities. 
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The Child’s Book of Ballads. Masters. 


A COLLECTION of poems composed expressly for chil- 
dren, and moral tales told in rhyme, after the familiar 
fashion which makes so deep an impression upon the 
young mind, and it is adorned with many very pretty 
engravings which will add much to its interest as a 
nursery gift. 








The Perfect Law of Liberty, or Good Tidings, §c. 
London: Whittaker and Co, 

Tue four gospels, printed in parallel columns, the utility 

of which we must confess ourselves quite unable to 


discover: but perhaps it may interest some of the | 


curious, and therefore we announce to them the appear- 
ance of such a book. 








Glenny’s Catechism of Gardening, for the use of Schools. 
By the Rey. J. Epwarps. London: C. Cox. 


TueExe is no reason why the science of horticulture 
shonld not be taught to children at schools, more espe- 
cially as the teaching can be practically illustrated. 
The knowledge thus acquired will be of great utility in 
after life, and, while learning gardening, a great deal of 
other science is learned also, ‘This catechism is well 
adapted for its object, and a welcome addition to our 
school-books. 





MUSIC. 





Nocturne, for the Pianoforte. Composed and Dedicated 
to Lord Ward, by ALEXANDER Krauss. London: 
Cramer and Co. 

Tus is M. Krauss's famous Nocturne, with which he 

has charmed so many public audiences and so many 

private circles, It was, we believe, this composition 
which elicited the approbation of HER Masesty and 


Price ALBERT when M. Krauss was honoured with a | 


command to exhibit to them at Buckingham Palace his 
marvellous execution on the pianoforte, and his still 
more extraordinary powers of improvisation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

History of the National Constituent Assembly, 
Srom May, 1849. By J. F. Corxran, Esq. 
In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1849. 

Mr. Corxran is probably “our own Corres- 
pondent” of one of the Daily Papers, for only 
in his vocation would he have endured the 
labour of collecting the materials for a work 
of which the greater portion could only have 
been procured by personal observation ex- 
tended over a long period of time. He must have 
been a pretty constant attendant at the debates 
in the National Assembly, and he must have 
friends behind the scenes from whom only he 
could have obtained some of the details which 
he has thrown into a narrative abounding in 
interest, and which, although called a history, 
is, in fact, a collection of pen and ink sketches, 
with anecdote and memoir interspersed. 

Having only a temporary loan of the work, 
we are unable to notice it at the length we 
could wish, and which its merits appear to 
deserve, and we are compelled for the same 
reason to be brief in extracts, but the following 
will serve for a slight taste of its quality. 

Recent events have given a temporary pro- 
minence to certain names, and perhaps our 
readers will like to see their portraits. We 
shall select from the most distinguished of ail 

arties, beginning, as is his due, with the Prime 
finister : 
ODILON BARROT. 

True to his principles, and of disinterested probity, 
M. Odilon Barrot might, with more energy of character, 
have formed a party to which the country would have 
looked for guidance, and have carried to power; but, 
wanting the reputation of a practical aptitude for affairs, 
the most that was accorded them was an inactive esteem. 


There was enough of sentimental sympathy, but not 
enough of encouraging support. 

It happened unfortunately for M. Barrot’s adminis- 
trative reputation, that he filled the high office of Pre- 
fect of the Seine in the year 1832, when the palace of 
the Archbishop of Paris was sacked; and when, with 
worse than Gothic barbarity, not merely the furniture 
and building were destroyed, but the books, some of 
them of rare value, were torn, or burnt, or flung into 
the Seine. The Prefect, armed by his situation with 
executive powers for the suppression of disturbance in 
the good city of Paris, did not put forth his authority 
| in the right way, or at the right moment; and, although 
| it may be going too far, even in the way of hyperbole, to 
say that he looked on an impassive spectator, yet never 
did Odilon Barrot recover the impression that was made 
by that event. 

His conduct on the 22nd of February, is considered 
to have been Ceficient—fatally deficient in tact. He 
ought to have accepted the conditions offered by the 
Government, namely—to allow the guests to go sepa- 
rately to the Banquet, instead of forming a procession 
calculated to cause a disturbance of the peace; and as 
soon as the guests were seated, a Commissaire de police 
would protest against the meeting, and his procés verbal 
be made the ground of a proceeding at law, for the sake 
of testing the legality of Reform Banquets. To a man 
whose :nind was imbued with constitutional lore, him- 
self a lawyer, such a proposition ought to have been 
peculiarly tempting. Pleading in a Court of Justice, 
there was afforded to him the opportunity of achieving a 
moral victory, and, perhaps, of laying the foundation of 
a plan for working through the institutions for the cor- 
rection of institutions, instead of by appeals to brute 
force. By refusing the offer made to him, M. Barrot 
did the great harm of allowing the mass of the people 
to fall into the error that the banquet had been for- 
| bidden, and that the Government had drawn the sword. 
| His last act, wise as it was in conception, and noble as 
it was in its attempted execution, only served to com- 
promise M. Barrot with the Republic. He disappeared 
in the tumultuous finale of the Monarchy, a beaten, re- 
pudiated, humiliated man, whose name, inscribed for a 
moment on the list of the Provisional Government, was 
disdainfully erased; and one of the most unpopular of 
men on the night of the 24th, was the powerful orator 
and patriot—the leader of the Reform party for eighteen 
years. 

M. Odilon Barrot, as his name indicates, is of Irish 
descent. His features are unmistakeably Hibernian, 
and of that order which proves that the native compari- 
son to the once favourite—for now it is, alas! but a 
treacherous—esculent was well justified by resemblances 
that could not escape an acute and witty people. But 
although the countenance be of ordinary Celtic, the 
forehead and fine bald head are of a highly intellectual 
order. The voice is in accordance with so noble a 
temple of legal and constitutional thought—it is of the 
church-organ, rather than of the trumpet kind. The 
orator’s manner is somewhat ostentatious, and his dress 
and walk are indicative of a strong tinge of self-satis- 
faction,—so far not belying the Celtic blood, either in 
its Hibernian or Gallic development. Such is M. Odilon 
Barrot, an effective orator, yet inoperative leader; an 
honest man, but vacillating politician; bold and noble 
in his movement, until the moment of action comes, and 
then lost. 











The next has now a melancholy interest : 
MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 

Let us now divert our eye from a man against whom 
there was once a fatal coalition of all parties, towards 
one in whose favour there has been an enduring combi- 
nation—one indeed so rare as to present a phanomenon 
| in its way. Marshal Bugeaud is the spoiled child of 
| fortune. He is great in spite of himself; nay, he is 
great in consequence of acts that would, taken singly, 
| have overwhelmed another man with unpopularity. The 
Legitimists identified him with the imprisonment of the 
Duchess of Berry at Blaye. The Republicans con- 
nected him with some severe repression of troubles; and 
thought of the terrible sang froid with which he ap- 
peared in the Chamber before Dulcng, whom he had 
shot in a duel, had been laid in his grave. The army 
reproached him with his treaty of Tafna, made with 
Abd-el-Kader, by which the subtle Emir was enabled 
to gain time, recruit his strength, and lead the best 











generals of France a ten-years’ chase. No Government 
could insure his obedience, and even towards the Court 
he was unruly. He planned and ordered the incon- 
ceivable iniquity of the suffocation of a tribe, men, 
women, children, with horses and cattle, in the caverns 
of the Dahra. When finally recalled, he, contrary to 
orders and to the express wishes of his Government, 
marched an army into the mountains of Kabylia, where 
dwelt a mercantile trading community, like all such 
disposed to avoid war; and then he wantonly, and with- 
out political necessity or serious object, burned, wasted, 
and ravaged the district. Yet this man, the torment of 
Marshal Soult, the restive servant of the Court, the 
plague of every Government, a grotesque and comical 
pamphleteer, has throughout all changes found himself 
the petted, flattered, pampered idol of all parties. For 
his government of a province in which he never fought 
a battle, he was created a Marshal of France; for a 
battle on the borders of Morocco with wild irregular 
Moorish horsemen who could not approach infantry in 
squares, he was made a duke. By the Court his eccen- 
tricities were forgiven, because he was the selected sword 
of an expected Regency. He was called upon at the 
twelfth hour to fulfil the implied engagement, and per- 
haps he would have fulfilled it had he been allowed. 
The Provisional Government had hardly been installed, 
when Marshal Bugeand offered it his adhesion. Within 
half a year, we behold him a member of the National 
Assembly, courted and complimented by the Right 
benches, the champion of the middle classes; and he is 
now, under the Republic, Commander-in-chief of the 
titular army of the Alps, marching from town to town, 
proclaiming himself the shield of society, allowing it to 
be reasonably suspected that he would desire above all 
things to find a Milan in the faubourgs of the me- 
tropolis. 

The Legitimists have forgiven him Blaye; the Orleanists 
his hasty allegiance to the Republic; none think, for no 
one ever did think, of reproaching him with the Dahra 
massacre, and his making a Palatinate of Kabylia. The 
strange favour bestowed on such a man was not honour- 
able to the Monarchy. It does not now speak well for 
the moral feelings of parties. The Marshal never, it is 
true, could be accused of subserviency; on the contrary, 
was remarkable for a rude independent audacity. Would 
he have acted so, did he not know that he was wanted? 
He understood that service would be expected from him, 
such as he was capable of fulfilling with terrible fidelity. 
Backed by Court favour, of the steadfastness of which 
he had no reason to doubt, he cared little for the orders 
of superiors, and by his assumed independence gratified 
his vanity. ‘That which is surprising is, that this man 
should be above all the hero of the middle classes. The 
National Guard have"unbounded confidence in him. He 
is to those guardians of society menaced by the socialist, 
that which he was to the Court menaced by the Re- 
publicans. He speaks much and writes much, and 
professes to be an agriculturist as well as a warrior. 
He is a William Cobbett in his farm,a Duke of Alba in 
the field; full of external bonhommie, but with a heart 
of steel. In person he is large and coarse, yet his silver 
hair and ruddy complexion please the eye, and in some 
degree explain his personal attractiveness. No man 
with the same homely good look ever executed hardier 
acts. Blaye was a more objectionable duty than St. 
Helena, and the erudite pages of Sismondi have to be 
searched for a pendant to the Dahra. 


A more distinguished personage, in the esti- 

mation of English readers, will probably be 
VICTOR HUGO. 

Victor Hugo had been created a peer of France by 
Louis-Philippe, a short time only before the fall of the 
monarch, and it was fondly hoped by his admirers that 
the Upper House had been gifted with a Lamartine; 
which would have been a right royal gift. Victor Hugo 
was to have been a Lamartine only in the sense of an 
oratorical and literary rival. As a politician, his presence 
was to have made, what Hugo rejoices in so much, an 
antithesis. His steady monarchial brilliancies were to 
have outshone the eccentric semi-socialist flashes of the 
wandering star, that having visited all systems, and 
dallied a while within the sphere of their influence, re- 
sumed its lonely way through sublime solitudes, until it 
found a more powerful attraction in Robespierrian Re- 
publicanism—Robespierre with the idea bien entendy, 
and without the guillotine. Victor Hugo, it must be 
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said in plain terms, failed in the Chamber of Peers. His 
eccentric bearing was not suited to an assembly, where 
convenance presided with extreme rigour. Elderly gen- 
tlemen who had passed into the Chamber, through the 
magistracy, or the ministry, or the stern discipline of 
the camp, did not view with much favour the entry of 
a writer whose freedom with history, and what is more 
sacred still in the eyes of even French courtiers, with 
language even, was not atoned for by his genius. That 
dangerous shaft, a mot, was shot over the head of the 
poet, more spirituel than anything he had ever himself 
said, for Victor Hugo, with all his acknowledged power, 
is not spirituel. By an allusion to the name of a tragedy, 
which is one of the most absurd and grotesque perver- 
sions of history on record, and in reply to the question, 
why did the King make Victor Hugo a Peer ? it was 
said, Le Roi s’amuse. The qualities which had unfitted 
the chief of the romantic school of literature for the ex- 
clusive bon ton of the tribune of the peers, might 
pethaps have served him with the National Assembly, 
only that he had been a peer, and one so fresh from the 
hands of Louis Philippe. 

An ode on the birthday of the Duc de Bordeaux, stoed 
registered likewise against him, for it is one of the re- 
sponsibilities, as it is one of the penalties of genius, that 
no act it ever does can ever be covered with oblivion for 
the sake of personal convenience. Genius is doomed by 
the rigorous fame awarded by the vor populi to a 
glorious consistency of conduct. The great man cannot 
be exhibited in fragments-—he must be seen all of a 
piece. The brighter the light the darker the spot, and 
the more fascinating to the eye. The poet laureate of 
the legitimate heir to the crown might, after a certain 
lapse of time, pay court to the monarch of July; but it 
would be a temptation to public faith to proclaim too 
abruptly h's new-born Republicanism; a greater still, to 
see him turn with the levity of disappointed self-love to 
arising Imperialism. There can be no harmony in such 
a life, although it should be passed in the melody of the 
sweetest versification; nor could the richest painting of 
the imagination give tone to such patch-work. 

M. Victor Hugo is a born actor. His writings have 
the florid varnish of an acted style. The high gifts 
with which he has been endowed by Providence have 
been perverted into a sleight-of-hand dealing with lan- 
guage. Where he might have soared, he has stooped to 
pick up odd discoveries, and make the queerest contrasts. 
His mind has become a kaleidoscope, and his tongue can 
only utter puerile conceits. He believes that he has 
discovered the antithesis, or that at least he has revealed 
its power, and he thinks, sveaks, and acts, by a sort of 
double key—a new found harmony created from a forced 
consonance of things, the highest with things the most 
mean. He swoops from an Alpine altitude, to pick up 
a bauble; and although he may display agility, he is no 
longer the eagle looking nnblenchingly at the sun. In 
the Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor Hugo acted 
with an overstrained deferential courtesy. In the 
Assembly he tried to put on the air of a great champion, 
at one moment of the Republic, at another of endangered 
society. His large, prominent, fair, and remarkable 
brow, would seem charged with frowns; his voice would 
issue like avenging thunder, and his gestures perform 
their fitting accompaniments of extravagance. Yet he 
failed. With a good appearance, good voice, commanding 
action, and high fame, Victor Hugo utterly failed. More 
than once has he been driven from the tribune by clamo- 
tous impatience. Why? Because he is an actor, because 
he is artificial, vain, and inconstant; because he thinks 
more of himself than of his cause; because he is not 
nimated by a lofty self-sacrificing sincerity. 

It is remarkable how few of the popular novel writers 
of France found their way into the National Assembly. 
Alexander Dumas tried constituency after constituency, 
and failed. Eugtne Sue, whose romances were written 
with a view of advancing Socialist doctrines, and which 
were imprudently admitted into such journals as the 
Debats, Presse, and Constitutionnel, was mentioned on 
some lists, but hardly attracted attention. Victor Hugo, 
who did find his way into the Assembly, received 
little respect. Dumas and Sue certainly did much to 
corrupt, the one the morals, the other to pervert the 
ideas of the reading and play-going public—and what 
part of the Parisian public is not fewilleton-reading and 
play-going?—and by this double corruption to prepare 
the Kévolution Démocratique et Sociale; and yet these 
precursors of ruin were thrown aside into obscurity and 








neglect the moment that their disciples began to put 
their doctrines into practice. Their own tales present 
no moral so good. The fanatic may find favour, but 
never the mere corrupter. 


Mr. Corxran throws some light upon the 

causes of the political importance of 
FRENCH JOURNALISTS. 

Although every paper has the stamp of personality 
upon it, yet the writer, unless he be a man of very great 
eminence, is not so much considered as the party leader 
whose organ the paper professes to be. The Siécle is 
not M. Chambole’s, but Odilon Barrot. The Consti- 
tutionnel is not Véron or Merruan, but Thiers; although 
neither Barrot nor Theirs wrote except on rare occasions 
in these organs of their parties. Le Bien Public is not 
M. Pelletan, but Lamartine; and the 2éforme is Ledru 
Rollin. 

Thus it happened under the Monarchy, that, as there 
could not be political associations or clubs, the journal 
became the central point of parties and factions—the 
voice, the rendezvous, the government of the political 
sect. The journal was not a mere mercantile speculation, 
seeking to attract customers, and its writers obscure 
unknown men, drudging in the dark or uttering mys- 
terious oracles under the plural mask, but an active 
power, aspiring to rule and government. On this 
account, the personality of the paper is in France as 
indispensible as is the personality of a political associa- 
tion in England. Men must know their leaders when 
they can call meetings and speak; those leaders speak, 
and have little need of personal displays in the press. 
As speeches fill the columns of papers, so leading 
articles diminish in importance. It was often remarked, 
that even Paris journals lost their influence when the 
Chambers met. A consideration of these circumstances 
may help to explain the abiding connexion that has so 
long existed between French statesmen and the press. 
The journal being the only means through which a 
politician can make himself heard, every distinguished 
statesman begins his career by making himself heard 
through that channel without disguise, and never after- 
wards separates himself from it; but, like a lecturer at 
the Sorbonne, transplanted to the Cabinet, continues to 
speak through a suppléant, while his name figures on 
the sessional programme. 

Now for a near relation of the President: 

PIERRE BONAPARTE. 

The brother of the Prince of Canino, one of the 
leaders of the Roman demagogues; and Pierre aspired 
to similar rank in Paris. The man is of violent temper, 
of which he gave a proof once by inflicting a wound 
with a knife on a person with whom he had a quarrel. 
He is not only violent, but in dress and appearance 
extremely vulgar. He usually wears a cutaway green 
coat, with brass buttons, and looks like a horse dealer, 
His broad face bears no resemblance to the Bonaparte 
family; but viewed in profile, the shape of the head is 
like that of his more elegant eousin, the son of Jerome. 
Pitching his voice to a shout, he declaimed against the 
audacity of anti-revolutionary factions, which dared to 
prejudge the decision of the Assembly as to the period 
of its glorious mission. He protested that such a ques- 
tion ought not to have been allowed to be raised, and he 
denounced what he called the impious crusade that had 
been preached against the Assembly. “ It is time,” he 
cried, “to impose silence on those rebels in open revolt. 
Whatever decree the Assembly would choose to adopt 
should be religiously respected, under pain of being 
declared traitors to their country. Such decree would, 
he affirmed, be respected in the name of the democratic 
Republic and of the sovereign people.” This speech, 
which the aspiring brother of Canino read, was pro- 
nounced with a dull vehemence which partook rather of 
an unintelligent turbulence than of impassioned con- 
viction, but it derived a certain degree of importance 
from the man’s position, The Mountain was in a frenzy 
of delight; the Right benches looked astounded. Per- 
haps they marvelled at the happy dispensation of 
Providence that Pierre was not the born heir. 


Another singular character is 
LAGRANGE OF LYONS. 


Who is Lagrange of Lyons? On the night of the 
23rd February, a man stole along under the shadow of 
the low wall, formed by the elevated tro¢toirs, which at 





a few feet distance from the houses on the north side of 
the Boulevard des Capucines, makes the sunken narrow 
street called the Rue Basse du Rampart. It was about 
ten o'clock,—six hours previously, the call for reform 
had been granted, the people were joyful, but it was 
judged necessary to keep guard over the Hotels of 
Ministers. A line of soldiers was drawn across the 
Boulevard des Capucines, a little above the Hotel of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to prevent crowds assem- 
bling on that point. A picquet of cavalry mounted 
guard behind. A mob of persons preceded by boys 
carrying torches attempted to force their way through 
the line of soldiers. ‘The officer on duty was remon- 
strating, in the expectation of turning them aside, as he 
had turned other mobs of the same kind. While the 
parley was proceeding, a pistol shot was fired from the 
Rue Basse, a soldier was wounded, the Line retaliated— 
the dragoons galloped up, making a semicircle of fire 
with their carbines, avd the Vational put into print 
that fifty-two persons fe!l killed and wounded. With a 
promptitude that betrayed the plot, several] tumbrils ad- 
vanced; the dying and the wounded were put into them. 
The gloomy procession advanced to the National office: 
the glad tidings were sped through the markets and 
faubourgs, and the Republic was raised, in the dark 
conspiracy of which Lagrange of Lyons was the in- 
strument. 

The people of the faubourgs of Paris, subsequently 
elected this man to a seat in the National Assembly; 
and his first essay is to render impossible by his sup- 
port the humane proposition of Destutt de Tracy. Yet 
it would be unjust to this Guy Fawkes, to confound 
him with the vulgar assassin. He is a political fanatic, 
as Jacques Clement was. Only he would feel humi- 
liated to be put in the same category; because Clement 
was a Jesuit, and he has no belief except in human 
perfectibility after some strange type, dimly pictured in 
the chaos of a disordered imagination. He was in this 
wicked business, the dupe and tool of others, who had 
neither his fanaticism nor his daring, such as it was. 
Whenever M. Lagrange mounted the tribune, an eye 
accustomed to watch the physiognomy of the Assembly 
might perceive an air of sadness steal over the Right 
benches. Proudhon excited curiosity, Leroux impa- 
tience, Lagrange a shudder and a horror. This man 
has no power of utterance, nor is he dogmatic, or 
paradoxical, or offensive; but ke is associated with great 
ruin: he fired the train that shock all Europe, and 
spread devastation and massacre through the principal 
capitals and provinces of the continent. He knew not 
the sum of mischief he was perpetrating. What imagi- 
nation could conceive it, and the mind retain its sanity. 
Lagrange has the look of a half insane man. At one 
tine he may have passed for handsome. His features 
are spirited and striking, and are set off by an abundance 
of hair, that was once coal black; but the eternal scowl 
which sits on the man’s visage, and which is rather 
affected than natural, his fantastic attitudes, and foppish 
dress, combine to give him the air of a stage bravo, 
hired to stand at the corner of a scene with folded arms, 
look daggers, and say nothing. To him might Macbeth 
truly address the speech, that “his spirit shone through 
him.” Like that spiteful, merciless, but great man, 
Cardinal Richelieu, the ultra-revolutionist Lagrange is 
said to waste away his leisure hours in the company of 
cats. While sitting in the Assembly, he sucks un- 
ceasingly a camphorated quill, and varies his attitude 
ad infinitum. We wish we could find even more details 
about this person; for nothing is immaterial concerning 
the man, who on the night of the 23rd of February, 
caused the blood to flow in which a humane King, to 
use a phrase of Chateaubriand, “slipped and fell,” and 
left to Pope, Emperor, Kings, and Potentates, to desolate 
cities, countries, and provinces, many a day of shame 
and misery. He is a lion at Socialist banquets, and the 
recognizd organ of the friends of the transported Insur- 
gents of June. He has proved unremitting in his 
efforts to attain a general amnesty, but when he wrings 
his hands, and weeps, and prays for mercy, the night of 
the 23rd February, like “the widow's curse,” in the 
energetic language of Massinger, “hangs on his arm.” 

Although a monomaniac, revolutions. are 
made of such vile stuff as 

PIERRE LEROUX. 


A less dangcrous Diogenes never rolled his tub into 
the haunts of civili.ed men. His appearance was that 
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of a man innocent of the ways of the world, and absent 
even to the point of forgetting the wash-hand basin and 
brush. Beneath a prodigious mass, or mop of black 


hair, as wild and entangled as the brushwood of a virgin 


forest, slumber a pair of misty, dreamy eyes, while the 
spectator’s ears are regaled with the sounds of a sing- 
song voice, going through an interminable history of 
human society, from the earliest days to present times, 
for the purpose of showing that the world has hitherto 
been on a wrong social track, and struggling in the toils 
of a great mistake. So little have Leroux’s treatises 
been read, that a couple of speeches were listened to 
with comparative attention. By degrees, they began to 
be as tedious as twice-told tales. The auditory would 
begin to doubt if they had not heard the same sentences 
before. Memory that people call treacherous, by a 
modest self-application, proved doubly treacherous with 
regard to her devoted worshipper, Leroux, all whose 

forts proved to be but one well-learned theme. No; 
he did not learn his lesson by heart, but used to read it. 
If he did not tax his memory, as we were by a strange 
lapse of our own forgetting, he was not sparing of his 
industry, for he used to commit to paper his endless 
dissertations. One day, however, a wicked wight, deter- 
Mined to extinguish our light, produced one of the 


philosopher’s printed books, and proved that the essay | 
| Danton of February, and he has so far succeeded that 


or speech to which they had been listening was a mere 
transcript by the philosopher himself from his printed 
publication. 

Pierre Leroux never well recovered this blow. When 
he attempted to read afterwards, a resolution was gravely 


bidding what it might, rather than not be chief. His 
nature is rather thoughtless than bad; but capable of 
badness, through a readiness to accept as inevitable ne- 
cessities the most perverse rules of political conduct. 
He might be used as the powerful, blind battering-ram 
of factions, to level the walls of the State, but never 
could he rise to the rank of an intelligent leader, or 
evince firmness sufficient to act as moderator. M. Ledru- 
Rollin possesses one quality, which of itself explains 
much of his showy, but ephemeral success. He has 
concentrated his attention upon one subject—that of 
the history of the Revolution. He knows it in all its 
details, He has it at his fingers’ ends. Few Frenchmen 
ever so concentrate their faculties upon one point; more 
generally do they imitate the versatility of their Vol- 
taire, aspiring to be thought acquainted with all possible 
subjects. As the Revolution formed all his knowledge, 
so was it his passion; he worshipped its excesses with 
the blind partiality of a lover; and as it was natural for 
such an admirer to imitate, and choose for himself a 
model from his own mythology, in which the Dantons, 
Couthons, St. Justs and Robespierres, were the Jupiters, 
Neptunes and Apollos—he chose Danton, and so acted, 
as if according to some metempsychosis, the spirit of 
the great tribune had passed into his own not less her- 
culean frame. Ledru-Rollin desires to pass for the 


he is to Danton what 1848 is to 1793. 


M. DUFAURE, 


Cavaignac owed his position to the toleration ofthe Rue 





proposed that no books should be read at the tribune. 
Well do I recollect the scowl with which the philoso- 
pher slowly ascended the Mountain. 

The return of Leroux was an indication of a dan- 
gerous state of feelng amongst the lower orders; but a 
better antidote to his pernicious doctrines could not | 
have been afforded than his investment with power, | 
which enabled him to make himself and his books | 
equally ridiculous by a public performance in the | 
National Assembly. 

Let us conclude with an example which paints of 
itself the mind of this fantastic monomaniac. In a | 
project of a Constitution which he published, there | 

the following odd article:— 

“ Article 100.—Poplars shall be planted, and kept | 
up with care, in all the communes of the Republic. | 

e State shall have for its seal a cylindrical altar, sur- | 
mounted by a cone, on which shall be a spherical ray. 
This seal shall be placed in the hands of the National | 
Management, to be stamped, en relief of wax, on all | 
treaties with foreign nations, and on all laws. Each of | 
the three corps of the representation shall have for seal | 
one of the solides of Revolution, whose unity composes | 
the seal of the State. The Executive body shall have | 
for seal the cylinder, or its cubicle profile; the Legis- 
lative Corps, the cone on its profile, the equilateral 
triangle; the Scientific Corps, the sphere, with rays on 
its profile, the circle surrounded with rays. The seal of 
each of these three bodies of the national represen- 
tatives shall be placed in the hands of the president of 
the corps, to be applied to all its acts.” 


Another person just now of unenviable 
notoriety. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN. 

A word about Ledru-Rollin. Notwithstanding that I 
was under the influence of prejudice against this gentle- 
man, entirely on account of his public conduet, a preju- 
dice too generally shared to make the avowal a shame, 
I must confess that his oratorical powers took me by 
surprise. Sincerity of conviction is admittedly a main 
element of oratorical success, and there eould be no doubt 
of the sincerity of Ledru-Rollin’s love for the Republic, 
and of his apprehension of a second Bonaparte. The 
Revolution had thrown up many men, but of those who 
had hitherto lain in obscurity very few proved of any 
value, even in the way of talent. The names that still 
shone out most conspicuously were old familiar names. 
The Republic had not yet found its incarnation. The 
nearest representation of its spirit seemed to be Ledru- 
Rollin. His person is large and bulky, his face full, 
round and ruddy, his eye small and restless; and taken 
altogether one would say that he was a jevial, reckless 
fellow, full of animal spirits, who while aspiring to lead, 
was likely to become an instrument in the hands of 
acute schemers, whose bidding he would do be that 


| 





de Poictier’s Club. Being aware that such was the 


, case, he naturally desired to cultivate an open and 
| avowed union as the more respectable and honest rather 


than this covert support, which was so little agreeable 
to his pride. At length M. Dufaure and M. Vivien 
consented to enter the cabinet, and their adhesion was 


| inaugurated by a measure that virtually put an end to 


martial law. Two more honourable men could hardly 
have been found, and yet their nomination was so ill 
taken that some Republican members resigned offices 
they held, and the newspapers raised the cry of reaction. 
M. Dufaure at once became the presiding spirit of 
Cavaignac’s administration. To the Republic he vowed 
the firmest allegiance, and to his chief—the most per- 
fect expression of Republicanism, in its best form—he 
became personally attached. If M. Dufaure was sincere, 
in such an acceptance of the great change as had been 
made as amounted to conversion, such a fact would 
have been calculated to produce important results, not 
only as regarded the stability of the Republic, but im the 
guarantee afforded by such a man that moderation and 
probity would, henceforth, be its animating principles. 
He would, at the same time, have done General Cavaig- 
nac the personal service of pledging the security of his 
own unimpeachable reputativun to the country that there 
was no foundation for those floating suspicions about his 
Red Republican leanings, that the prudence, firmness, 
and good sense of his public conduct had failed to remove. 
The most obvious considerations, derived from evidence 
of good intentions, fail of effect upon excited political 
parties. 

The presence of M. Dufaure only served to calm the 
mind of Conservatives and of the orderly part of the 
community pending the interval which was to elapse 
until the great question of the Presidency should be 
decided. He caused an alleviation of party warfare 
without altering party determinations. It had always 
been the fate of this gentleman to stand either alone, or 
only to sway a small party of friends. Upright and 
conscientious, he always was; but it was never an easy 
question to settle whether his habitual isolation arose 
from fastidious honesty or mere moroseness. He never 
could be called doctrinaire, centre gauche, or gauche, or 
droit; nor did he ever fluctuate between them. Always 
he preserved his personality. Where he did take, he 
took strongly. For Count Mole he felt respect and esteem 
which the latter reciprocated. With M. Passy he iden- 
tified himself. But it was new and strange for this 
cold, reserved man to evince that ardour of devotion 
which he manifested towards General Cavaignac. Pub- 
licly did he declare, that in all his great and manifold 
experience of public men, he never found one who so 
completely satisfied his opinion. 

There is something unique in the air and manner as 
in the eloquence of M. Dufaure. Cold, awkward, puri- 
tanical in look, as he ascends the tribune, he would seem 











the least fitted of men to sway a mixed French 
assembly, and yet, of all who were in the habit of ad- 
dressing the house, he was the most effective. Not that 
he was an orator in the sense in which Berryer, Thiers, 
Lamartine, or Barrot are orators, but because he was 
the best of every-day debators. Without wasting one 
word in the way of exordium, he went. directly to the 
question, and duli must the hearers have been to whom 
the subject, after an exposure by M. Dufaure, did not 
become as elear as light. He was ever received with 
welcome, for seldom did he mount the tribune except 
for the purpose of extricating the matter in debate from 
what would appear inextricable confusion. Sober of 
gesture, and yet warm as those are warm who are anx- 
ious to make clear important truths, he poured forth a 
stream of lucid language truly refreshing to the mind. 
In reply, Dufaure is unrivalled, for, without wandering 
from the point, without wasting a word on extraneous 
matter, except to throw it out of his way, he goes right 
to the heart of the question, and, clearing it from sophis- 
try, holds it up like a radiant gem to the eyes of his 
delighted auditory. 

Such a man, without being entitled to take first rank 
amongst statesmen or orators, and yet rejecting sub- 
ordinate positions, filled, however, a post which no other 
man but himself could fill with the same effect, With- 
out being witty or spiritual, he sometimes almost became 
so by his ready clearness. An example may suffice. 
While he was one day speaking, some rude member of 
the Mountain interrupted him with the continued growl 
of contre révolutionnaire. M. Dufaure stopped, and 
with pungent logic, apostrophised the interrupter. 
“Well, I wonder that a gentleman who is more intelli- 
gent than I am does not comprehend that he who is 
counted revolutionary is revolutionary.” The fineness 
of the retort told on his quick-witted andience, and he 
was allowed to proceed without further interruption. 
If we have at all succeeded in conveying an idea of this 
distinguished gentleman’s characteristics, the reader 
will understand that such a man by temperament is 
republican. As one of the republicans of the Gironde, 
his mind may, probably, be imbued with recollections of 
the famous Girondist party. Had he lived at the time 
of the Revolution, his place would, undoubtedly, have 
been amongst them. He is fitted for equality rather 
than domination. His mind has not the expansive 
range, nor his feelings the breadth, nor his passions the 
strength, necessary to give ascendancy over men. Nor 
would he submit to the ascendancy of others, for no blaze 
of eloquence or attractiveness of manner could blind or 
delude such a man to the real character of the subjects 
brought within the scope of his examination. Over 
him there could be, therefore, no mastery. 

This man, able to enlighten and convince, but not to 
overrule, and repelling at once, by mind and ras 
ment, all attempted domination, is by nature a republican. 
His thorough devotion to Cavaignac may be explained 
not only by the perfect straight-forwardness and clear- 
headedness of the republican soldier, but by a readiness 
to submit to experienced counsel, which made Dufaure 
his guide and friend. Such a man would never have 
conspired against the monarch; indeed, the Crown was 
ever anxious to obtain his honest services, and there 
was no cabinet, however powerfully composed, but would 
have derived increased influence from his support. 
When in office, he was accused of yielding too much to 
a royal master who was singularly gifted with the 
power of bending all men, coming within his reach, to 
his purposes. An honest and severe mind may yet give 
way occasionally where there is an amiability of nature, 
and Dufaure has, under his reserved and almost repelling 
exterior, a fund of kindliness. 


We conclude with 


GENERAL CHANGARNIER. 


General Changarnier is one of the most distinguished 
officers of the Algerine army. His characteristic is 
intrepid coolness. No peril or difficulty can shake his 
judgment, or excite him. His features are small, and 
when he was a young man, may have been even effemi- 
nate, but there is a play of electric quickness over them, 
such as portraits fail to communicate. Should he be 
called into action against rebellion, he would be the 
Claverhouse of the time. His manner is facile, and 
ever gay. He is easy of access, and his speech is cha- 
racterized by a spice of caustic humour. Yet in temper 
he is arbitrary, and unbending in the maintenance of 
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authority. By whim, of which he possesses a good 
deal, he chooses to seat himself among the ultra-demo 

crats, and not unfrequently cracks a joke at the Moun- 
tain. Having failed in their efforts to have him deprived 
of his united command, the Opposition refused to allow 
the demand for his pay. ‘Very well, gentlemen,” 
pleasantly remarked Changarnier, “if it comes to 
blows, I must only fight you gratis.” The high repu- 
tation and the pleasantry of this elderly (for he is not 
old) soldier, did not, though such combinations usually 
conciliate, in the least appease the ultra-Republican 
representatives. The seat he had chosen was probably 
an additional offence. Fearing, they hated him, while 
their ill-conceived dislike appeared to cause him diver- 
sion, on which account they hated him the more. His 
grotesque pleasantry, “that it would have been as easy 
to make an emperor as a box of bonbons,” was too pun- 
gent and too true to be forgiven. It was taken to 
express a foregone conclusion, 





Southey’s Common-place Book. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, J. Woop Warrter, B.D. 
Longman and Co. 1849. 

A MonuMENT of industry and of research. 

Southey was as discursive a reader as ever 

lived, and it was his practice to copy such pas- 

sages in his readings as peculiarly pleased him 
for their quaintness, their beauty, or the curi- 
ous facts they recorded. Thus in the course 
of his laborious life spent, as it were, in the 
library, he had accumulated a vast store of 
these scraps, of which he made good use in 
that extraordinary production of his pen The 
Doctor. His son-in-law, Mr. Warter, deem- 
ing that the gleanings of a man of so much 
fame as Sourney would be acceptable to 
others who might enjoy the perusal without 
the toil of the search, has now given them to 
the world in a bulky volume of double columns, 
and a greater amount of wit, wisdom, genius and 
humour, is not to be found in the same number 
of sin any other book. The collection is 
divided into two parts; the first contains his 
miscellaneous gatherings ; the second is a 
wonderful mass of authorities, which he had 
brought together with a view to the composi- 
tion of a history of manners in England, but 
which he did not live even to commence. We 
will glean without further comment, a few ex- 
tracts from a book which will be most acceptable 
at those scraps of leisure time when it is not 


-worth while to take up a continuous subject. 


IRISH PAUPERS IN CORNWALL. 


We must also spare a room in this Survey, to the 
poor, of whom few shires can show more, or own fewer, 
than Cornwall. Ireland prescribeth to be the nursery, 
which sendeth over yearly,—yea, and daily, whole ship- 
loads of these crooked slips, and the dishabited towns 
afford them resting: so upon the matter, the whole 
county maketh a contribution, to pay these lords their 
rent. Many good statutes have been enacted for redress 
ofthese abuses, and upon the first publishing heedfully 
and diligently put in practice: but after the nine days’ 
wonder expired, the law is forgotten, the care abandoned, 
and these vermin swarm again in every corner; yet these 
peevish charitable cannot be ignorant, that herethrough 
to the high offence of God and good order, they maintain 
idleness, drunkenness, theft, lechery, blasphemy, atheism 
and, in a word, all impiety; for a worse kind of people 
than these vagabonds, the realm is not pestered withal; 
what they consume in a day will suffice to relieve an 
honest poor parishioner for a week, of whose work you may 

make some use; their starving is not to be feared, for 
they may be provided for at home, if they list: no alms, 
therefore, should be cast away upon them, to the rob- 
bery of the needy impotent; but money least of all; for 
in giving him silver, you do him wrong, by changing his 
‘vocation, while you metamorphize him from a beggar to 
a buyer. Lacks he meat, drink, or apparel (and nothing 
else he ought to be owner of), he must procure them of 
the worst by free gift, and not make choice, for a just 
Price, of the best. Well, though the rogue laugh you to 





scorn at night, the alewife hath reason the next day to 
pray for you.—Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, fol. 67. 


People are beginning to be convinced now 
that it did not promote morals to abolish the 
— and pastimes of old England. This is 
the lamentation of one of our greatest authors 
upon that ascetic policy of our puritan an- 
cestors. 


The whole world is distracted with factions; and 
therefore sure the old time was much to be commended, 
in tolerating, or rather giving occasion to, some country 
Maygames, or sports, as dancing, piping, pageants, all 
which did serve to assuage the cruelty of man’s nature, 
that, giving him some little ease and recreation, they 
might withhold him from worser attempts, and so pre- 
serve amity between men. Upon the abolishing of these 
you could not conceive in reason, were it not that we 
find it true by experience (for sometimes things which 
are small in the consideration, are great in the practice), 
what dissolute and riotous courses, what unlawful games, 
what drunkenness, what envy, hatred, malice, and 
quarrelling have succeeded in lieu of these harmless 
sports! And these are the fruits which our strict pro- 
fessors have brought into the world! I know not how 
they may boast of their faith (for indeed they are pure 
professors !) but sure I am, they have banished all 
charity —Goopman’s Fall of Man, p. 207. 

Here is a scrap of theology. 

When this gap was once opened, “What command 
have you in scripture, or what example for his or that ?” 
una Ewrusque Notusque; it was like the opening of 
Pandora's box, or the Trojan horse. 
let loose, swarms of sectaries of all sorts broke in, and 





As if all had been | 
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the newer a thing is, the more fashionable still, and the 
genteeler the subject of discourse. For this the book- 
seller krows how to fit our gentleman to a nicety ; for 
he has commonly an answer ready bespoke, and perhaps 
finished by the time his new book comes abroad. And 
*tis odds but our fashionable gentleman, who takes both 
together, may read the latter first, drop the other for 
good and all—Snarressury’s Characteristics, vol. 8, 
p. 269. 


A scrap relating to the past doings of a 
family more notorious than famous in our time 
will be interesting. 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES FOUNDED BY THE BERKELEYS. 

It is an eminent ensign of the greatness and pious 
merits of this family, that one no more travelled than 
myself should have seen above one hundred churches 
and oratories in the counties of Gloucester and 
Somerset, and in the cities of Gloucester, Bristol, and 
Bath (besides as many more in other counties and places, 
as mine acquaintance have faithfully related to me), hay- 
ing their coats of arms and escutcheons, yea, some their 
pictures, set up in their windows and walls, in and be- 
fore this Lord’s days, and their crosses formées in their 
true bearings.—Smytu’s Lives of the Berkeleys, &c., 
p- 148. 





A Handbook for London: Past and Present. 
By Peter Cunnincuam. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1849. 

SEVEN years has the compiler devoted to the 

collection of the materials for this extra- 

ordinary work, and during those years he must 


as the frogs and lice in Egypt, overspread the face of | have been very industrious, for his researches 


the land. Not so only, but (as often it happeneth) these 
young striplings soon outstript their leaders, and that 
upon their own ground; leaving those many parasangs 
behind them, who had first showed them the way and 
made entrance forthem. For as those said to others, 
What command or example have you for kneeling at 
the communion? for wearing a surplice, &c.? for Lord 
Bishops? for a penned Liturgy? for keeping holy days, 


| 
| 
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have been pursued into every quarter likely 
or unlikely to give him intelligence of the 
history of the streets of London, and all that 
to them appertains. 

But London streets have been often written 
about before. There is Lercu Hunt's Tour, 
and Knicut’s London, and a host of others. 


&c.? and there stopt; so these too to them, Where are | But Mr. CUNNINGHAM has borrowed none of 
your Lay Presbyters, your Classes, &c., to be found in| his ideas from them. He has adopted a plan 


scripture? where your Steeple Houses? your National 
Church? your Tithes and Mortuaries? your Infant 


that is entirely original—which somewhat 
mars the interest of the work as a book for 


Sprinklings? nay, where your Metre Psalms? your | reading, but vastly increases its value as a book 


two Sacraments? your observing a weekly Sabbath? 
(for so far, I find, they are gone, and how much farther 
I know not, already, and how much further they will 
hereafter, for erranti nullus terminus, God only knoweth). 
Show us, say they, a command or example for them in 
scripture. 
Fugerunt trepidi vera et manifesta loguentem 
Stoicide. Juv. Sat. 2. 
Thus do we pay them home in their own metal; and 
how the pay can be honestly refused, till they order 
their mintage better, I yet understand not.—SanpDER- 
son's Preface to his Sermons. 


Now for some quaint comments on 
CRITICS. 


There is, I know, a certain species of authors who 
subsist wholly by the criticising or commenting practise 
upon others, and can appear in no other form besides 
what this employment authorizes them to assume. 
They have no original character or first part; but wait 
for something which may be called a Work, in order to 
graft upon it, and come in for sharers, at second hand. 

The pen-men of this capacity and degree, are, from 
their function and employment, distinguished by the 
title of Answerers. For it happens in the world that 
there are readers of a genius and size just fitted to these 
answering authors. These, if they teach ’em nothing 
else, will teach em, they think, to criticise, And 
though the new practising critics are of a sort unlikely 
ever to understand any book or writing, they can un- 
derstand, or at least remember and quote, the subsequent 
reflectiozs, flouts, and jeers, which may accidentally be 
made on such a piece. Wherever a gentleman of this 
sort happens, at any time, to be in company, you shall 
no sooner hear a new book spoken of, than ‘twill be 
asked, “ Who has answered it?” or “ When is there an 
answer to come out?” Now the answer, as our gentle- 
man knows, must needs be newer than the book. And 





for reference. Instead of treating of a district, 
or laying out a tour and tracing the way st 
by step, Mr. Cunnincuam has made what 1s 
in fact a Dictionary of London. His streets 
and places, and persons even, are arranged 
alphabetically, and under the name is to be 
found whatever he has to communicate of its 
history. Hence it is rather a work of refe- 
rence, to be placed among the cyclopedias, 
and to be of permanent use to give information 
about any locality when it is sought. 

Another remarkable feature of it is this: 
Mr. Cunnineuam cites his authorities in their 
very words, preferring them to a narrative 
of his own. First, the name is given; then 
its origin; then its history and chronology, 
and the authors who have mentioned it 
are adduced in long array, with the pas- 
sages entire that have reference to it. But 
two or three extracts will better exhibit the 
character of the work than we, by any minute- 
ness of description, could convey a notion of it 
to the reader’s mind. Thus of 

PALL MALL. 

A spacious street extending from the foot of St. 
James's Street to the foot of the Jaymarket, and so called 
from a game of that name introduced into England from 
France in the reign of Charles I., perhaps earlier. -King 
James I., in his Basilicon Doron, recommends it as a 
game that Prince Henry should use. The name is given 
to avenues and works in other countries, as Utrecht in 
Holland. 

** 4 paille-mall is a wooden hammer set to the end of 
a long staffe to strike a boule with, at which game no- 


blemen and gentlemen in France doe play much.”— 
The French Garden for English Ladies, 8yo., 1621. 
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** Among all the exercises of Fr:nce, I prefere none 
before the Paille-Maille, both because itis a gentleman- 
like sport, not violent, and yields good occasion and op- 
portunity of discourse, as they walke from the one 
marke to the other. I marvell among many more apish 
and foolish toys which we have brought out of France, 
that we have not brought this sport alsointo England.” 
—Sir Robert Dallington, A Method for Travel, 4to., 
1598. 

“ Pale Maille (Fr.), a game wherein a round bowle 
is with a mallet struck through a high arch of iron 
(standing at either end of an alley), which he'that can do 
at the fewest blows, or at the number agreed on, wins. 
This game was heretofore used in the long alley near 
St. James’s, and vulgarly called Pell-Mell.”"—Blount’s 
Glossographia, ed. 1670. 

It is usual to ascribe the introduction of the game, and 
the first formation of the Mal! to Charles II.; but this 
is only a vulgar error; for a piece or parcel of pasture 
ground called “Pell Mell Close,” part of which was 
planted with apple trees (Apple Tree Yard, St. James's 
Square, still exists), is described by the Commissioners 
for the survey of the Crown Lands, in 1650, and the 
Close must have taken its rame from the particular 
locality where the game was played. And that this 
was the case is proved by the same survey, the Commis- 
sioners valuing at 70/. “ All those elm trees standing in 
Pall Mall walk inavery decent and regular manner on both 
sides the walk, being in number140.” Inthe rate books of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, under the year 1656, I findeight 
names of persons described as living “ in the Pall Mall;” 
and in 1657 I find a heading “ down the Haymarket and 
in the Pall Mall.” The Mall in St. James’s Park was 
made by Charles II. The Mall in the present street 
existed as early as the reign of JamesI. Charles II. 
was fond of the game. 
“ Here a well-polished Mall gives us the joy, 
To see our Prince his matchless force employ : 
His manly posture and his graceful mien, 
Vigour and youth in all his motions seen ; 
No sooner has he touched the flying ball, 
But ’tis already more than half the Mall, 
And such a fury from his arm has got, 
As from a smoking culverin’twere shot.” 
Waller on St. James's Park 
One of the scenes in Wycherley’s Love in a Wood, or 
St. James's Park, is laid in the Old Pall Mall. This, I 
suppose, is what we now call the street ; for the first 
time that Pepys mentions Tell Mell ‘is under the 26th 
of July, 1660, where he says, “we went to Wood’s at 
the Pell Mell (our old house for clubbing), and there 
we spent till ten at night.” This is not only one of the 
earliest references to Pall Mall, as an inhabited locality, 
but one of the earliest uses of the word “ clubbing” in 
its modern signification of a club, and additionally 
interesting, seeing that the street still maintains what 
Johnson would have called its “ clubbable” character. 
Again, of 
DEVIL 

Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, stood between Tem- 
ple Bar and the Middle Temple Gate. The church of 
St. Dunstan's was nearly opposite; and the sign of the 
tavern was the Devil pulling St. Dunstan by the nose. 
It was sometimes called “ ‘The Old Devil Tavern,” to 
distinguish it from “ The Young Devil Tavern,” in the 
same street, where, in 1707, Wanley and Le Neve origi- 
nated or gave the first impulse to the present Society of 
Antiquaries. 

** Bloodhound. 
a step to th’ Devil. 

“Tim, To the Devil, father ? 

‘‘ Sim. My master means the sign of the Devil; 
and he cannot hurt you, fool; there’s a saint holds him 
by the nose. 

“Tim. Sniggers, what does the Devil and a saint 
both in one sign ? 

“* Sim. What a question’s that? What does my 
master and his prayer- book o’ Sunday both in a pew >?” 

A Match at Midnight, by William Rowley, 
4to. 1633. 
All in that very house where Saint 
Holds Devil by the nose ; 
Three Drunkards met to roar and rant, 
But quarrell’d in the close. 
Sir Charles Sedley, Works, i. 74. 


TAVERN. 


As you come by Temple- bar, make 


In the time of Ben Jonson, who has given a lasting 
reputation to the house, the landlord's name was Simon 
Wadloe—the original of “ Old Sir Simon the King,” the 
favourite air of Squire Western in Tom Jones. 
great.room was called “The Apollo!” 


The 
Thither came 


all who desired to be “sealed of the tribe of Ben.” 
Here Jonson lorded it with greater authority than 
Dryden did afterwards at Will's, or Addison at But- 
ton’s. The rules of the Club, drawn up in the pure 
and elegant Latin of Jonson, and placed over the chim- 
ney, were, it is said, “engrayen in marble.” In the 
“ Tatler,” (No. 79,) they are described as being “in 
gold letters;” and this account agrees with the rules 
themselves—in gold letters upon board—still preserved 
in the banking-house of the Messrs. Child; where I 
had the pleasure of seeing them in 1843, with another 
and equally interesting relic of the Devil Tavern—the 
bust of Apollo. ° . . 

Here, in the Devil Tavern, Killigrew has laid a scene 
in “ The Parson’s Wedding.” Here Shadwell imitated 
Jonson more successfully in his drink than in his plays. 

“* Oldwit. I myself, simple as I stand here, was a 
wit in the last age. I was created Ben Jonson’s son in 
the Apollo.”—Shadwell, Bury Fair, 4to. 1680. 

“The memory of those grave gentlemen is their only 
plea for being wits. They can tell a story of Ben Jon- 
son, and perhaps have had fancy enough to give a supper 
in Apollo, that they might be called his sons.”—Dry- 
den, Defence 4 the Epilogue. 

‘Compare the latter end of this sentence with what 
the two authors of the Reflections, or perhaps the as- 
sociating club of the Devil Tavern, write in the beginning 
of their libel.”’—Dryden, Vindication of the Duke 
of Guise. 

“T have hitherto contented myself with the ridiculous 
part of him [Shadwell], which is enough in all con- 
science to employ one man; even without the story 
of his late fall at the Old Devil, when he broke no 
ribs, because the hardness of the stairs could reach no 
—. — Dryden, Vindication of the Duke of 

uise, 


“In the Apollo Chamber adjoining to the Old Devil 
Tavern,” the jewels of La Belle Stuart, the beautiful 
Duchess of Richmond, were sold, March 18th, 1703. 
Here, in the Apollo, which was fitted up with a gallery 
for music, all the Court-day odes of the Poets Laureate 
were rehearsed. Hence Pope, in “ The Dunciad”— 


Back to the Devil the last echoes roll, 
And “Coll!” each butcher roars at Hockley Hole. 


And a wit of those times, (Pope, perhaps,) in the 
following epigram: 

When Laureate makes odes, do you ask of what sort ? 

Do you ask if they’re good, or are evil ? 

You may judge--From the Devil they come to the Court, 

And go from the Court to the Devil. 

Here, in 1774, Kenrick read his Shakspere.Lectures: 
and in 1788 the whole tavern was taken down, and 
“ Child’s Place” erected on the site. 

For the music, [of the Triumph of Peace, by 
nes.) which was particularly committed to my 
charge, I gave to Mr. Ives and Mr. Lawes 1007. a 
piece for their rewards; for the four French gentle- 
men, the Queen’s servants, I thought that a handsome 
and liberall gratifying of them would be made known 
to the Queen their mistress, and well-taken by her. 
I therefore invited them one morning to a collation att 
St. Dunstan’s taverne, in the great room, the oracle of 
Apollo; where each of tuem had his plate lay’d for 
him, covered, and the napkin by it; and when they 
opened their plates they found in each of them forty 

ieces of gould, of their master’s coyne, for the first 

ish, and they had cause to be much pleased with the 
surprisall.— Whitelocke, ( Burney’ s History of Music, 
iii. 576). 

*22 April, 1661. My Lord Monk rode bare after 
the King [Charles II. going from the Tower to White- 
hall], and led in his hand a spare horse, as being 
Master of the Horse. ‘The King, in a most rich em- 
broidered suit and cloak, looked most noble. Wadlow, 
the vinter, at the Devil in Fleet Street, did lead a fine 
company of soldiers, all young comely men, in white 
doublets.” — Pepys. 

“98 June, 1667. Mr. Lowther tells me that the 
Duke of Buckingham do dine publicly at Wadlow’s at 
the Sun Tavern.”’— Pepys. 

One likes no language but the Facry Queen ; 

A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk o’ the Green ; 
And each true Briton is to Ben so civil, 

He swears the Muses met him at the Devil.—Pope. 

“Oct. 12, 1710. I dined to day with Dr. Garth and 
Mr. Addison, at the Devil Tavern by Temple-bar, and 
Garth treated.””—Swift, Journal to Stella. 


And this of the 
BOAR’S HEAD TAVERN, EASTCHEAP. 
A celebrated tavern, commemorated by Shakspere, 








destroyed in the great fire, rebuilt immediately after, 
and finally demolished (to allow of the new London 
Bridge approaches) in 1831. It stood in Great East- 
cheap, between Small Alley and St. Michael's Lane, 
four taverns filling up the intervening space—* The 
Chicken,” near St. Michael's Alley, “ Tle Boar's Head,” 
“The Plough,” and “The Three Kings.” ‘fhe back 
part of the house looked upon the burying-ground of 
St. Michacl’s, Crooked Lane. The statue of William IV. 
nearly marks the site. A tenement, called “The Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap,” was in the possession of Walter 
Morden, stockfish-monger of London, in the reign of 
Richard II. Stow tells us, in a side-note to his Survey, 
(p. 82), that in the time of Henry IV. “there was no 
tavern then in Eastcheap.” Shakspere alone refers to 
this tavern—celebrity sufficient. It was, perhaps, the 
best tavern in the street; or he may have chosen it 
because the arms of Burbage, the celebrated actor, were 
Three Boars’ Heads. John Rhodaway, “ Vinter at the 
Bore’s Head,” was buried, in 1623, in the adjoining 
church of St. Michael. The name, it is fair to suppose, 
was not unknown to Shakspere. The tavern was re- 
built of brick after the Great Fire, with its door in the 
centre, a window above, and then a boar’s head cut in 
stone, with the initials of the landlord (I. T.), and the 
date (near the snout) of 1668. At the time of its de- 
molition it was occupied by a gunsmith. 


*T mentioned aclubin London at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap, the very tavern where Falstaff and his joyous 
companions met; the members of which all assume 
Shakspere characters. One is Falstaff, another Prince 
Henry, another Bardolf, and so on. Johzson.—‘ Don’t 
be of it, Sir. Now that you have a name you must be 
careful to avoid many things not bad in themselves, 
but which will lessen your character. This every man 
who has a name must observe. <A person who 1s not 
publicly known may live in London as he pleases, 
without any notice being taken of him; but it 1s won- 
derful how any person of consequence is watched.’ ’’— 
Croker’s Boswell, ii. 471. 

Goldsmith wrote “ A Reverie” in this tavern (Essay, 
No. 4), and Mr. Washington Irving an entertaining 
paper in “ The Sketch Book.” The former, forgetting 
the fire, fancied himself (Boswell, we have seen, did the 
same) in the very tavern that Falstaff frequented; and 
the latter, in his enthusiasm, has converted a sacra- 
mental cup, preserved at that time in the vestry of St. 
Michael's, into Dame Quickly’s parcel-gilt goblet. 


We conclude with the catalogue of the 
EMINENT INHABITANTS OF PALL MALL. 


Dr. Sydenham, the celebrated physician. He was 
living in the Pavement in 1658, and in Pall Mall (1 
presume the same as the pavement) from 1664 to 1689, 
when he died. He is buried in St. James's Church. 
Nell Gwyn, in 1670, on the “ east end, north side.” 
next to Lady Mary Howard; from 1671 to her death 
in 1687, in a house on the “ south side,” with a garden 
towards the Park—now No. 79, Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The house, 
however, has been rebuilt since Nell inhabited it. The 
“south side, west end,” was inhabited in 1671 as 
follows :— 


“Mrs. Mary Knight [Madam Knight, the singer— 
the King’s mistress], 


Edward Griffin, Esq. [Treasurer of the Chamber], 

Maddam Elinor Gwyn, 

The Countess of Portland, 

The Lady Reneylogh, 

Doctor Barrow.” 

“5 March, 1671. I thence walk’d with him 
{Charles II.] thro’ St. James’s Parke to the gardens, 
where I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
between [the King] and Mrs Nellie, as they cal’d an 
impudent comedian, she looking out of her garden on 
a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the King] stand- 
ing on ye greene walke under it. I was heartily sorry 
at this scene. ‘Thence the King walk’d to the Duchess 
of Cleaveland, another lady of pleasure and curse of our 
nation.’’—Evelyn. 

“The Pail Mail, a fine long street. The houses on 
the south side have a pleasant prospect into the King’s 
Garden; and besides they have small gardens behind 
them, which reach to the wall, and to many of them 
there are raised Mounts, which give them the prospect 
of the said Garden and of the Park.”’—Strype, B. vi., 
p. 81. 


Sir William Temple, in 1681, two doors eastward of 
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Nell Gwyn.—Hon. Robert Boyle, next to Sir William 
Temple, and three from Nell Gwyn, in 1683.—Countess 
of Southesk, on the south side, in 1671. This is the 
celebrated Countess of De Grammont’s Memoirs—Duke 
of Schomberg (d. 1690), in the large brick house known 
as Schomberg House, now Payne & Foss the book- 
sellers.—The. great duke of Marlborough, in Marlbo- 
rough House, now the Queen Dowager'’s.—Bubb 
Doddington, Lord Melcombe, the Bubo of Pope. 

Fifty equally curious and amusing passages 
might be extracted, but these will suffice to 
show the character of this valuable contribu- 
tion to the topography of the metropolis. 








Notes and Lectures upon Shakspere and some of the 
Old Poets and Dramatists, with other Literary 
Remains of S. T, Coleridge. Edited by Mrs. H. 
N. Cotermwce. In 2 vols, London: Pickering. 
1849. 

Tue preface informs us that this publication is for the 

most part a reprint of volumes I.and II. of the Literary 

Remains of SAmuet TAYLor CoLeripce, first pub- 

lished under the editorship of Mr. Henry NELson 

CoLERIDGE, in 1836. But to the notes on SHAKSPERE 

and the contemporary dramatists thence extracted, the 

editress has added some miscellaneous writings on critical 
and miscellaneous subjects. 

Already, therefore, has this work been subjected to 
the ordeal of the reviews, and as it is a very proper 
custom with literary journalists not to occupy with long 
notices of reprints and second editions space which is 
claimed by new books, we may not now, however tempted 
by the theme, by the fame of the writer, and the intrinsic 
interest and werth of the contents, depart from this whole- 
some practice. Our duty is only to place its publication 
upon record, as a fact in the literary history of the time, 
and heartily to recommend all of our readers who do not 
yet possess these thoughts of the finest mind of our age 
upon the finest minds that have preceded him, to pro- 
cure them forthwith, for they will find in them, not only 
aworld of new ideas, but that which is more valuable 
still, ideas each one of which suggests even more than 
itconveys Moreover the work is now to be procured at a 
very trifling cost, it is printed in the best style of Mr. 
PickERING's famous typography, and its size adapts it 
for the pocket, so that it may be enjoyed, where it may 
be most appropriately studied, in the country. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Pauperism : is it the effect of a Law of Nature, or of 
Human Laws and Customs which are in oppositicn 
to Nature? London: E. Wilson. 

Tuts pamphlet is based upon a fallacy. The author 

assumes that the cause of pauperism is a deficiency of 

the means of subsistence: that is to say, that the whole 
country does not produce enough to maintain the whole 
people. 

This is not true in fact. There is no country as yet 
known which does not produce enough for the comfort- 
able subsistence of all its present population, provided 
ull its produce were equally divided among them. The 
reason why it is not equally divided is that some are 
more industrious, more prudent, and more skilful, and, 
therefore, obtain a larger share, while others are impro- 
vident, idle, and ignorant, and, therefore, procure less 
than their share. So it has ever been, and so will it 
ever be. It is a law of God that industry shall thrive 
and idleness lack: the increased abundance is God’s 
reward to the former; the pain of want, even to death, 
is God's punishment of the latter. True—it is the 
fundamental evil of all poor-laws that they are an at- 
tempt to abrogate this law of God, and not only to give 
to the idle, and the improvident, and the ignorant, a 
share of the produce they have not earned, but to do 
this by taking it from the industrious and the provident. 
It is, in fact, a law which offers a premium to indolence 
and carelessness, and a discouragement to self-restraint 
and industry: it steps in to prevent the natural punish- 
ment of the former, which is, suffering through want, 
and to deprive the latter of its reward, which is, increased 
comforts through increased property. 

But the question still returns upon us—what is the 


though less frequently than is supposed, where it is not 
produced by any fault of the individual? Here we 
must distinguish between temporary and permanent 
pauperism, the former being the result of bad seasons, 
and other things over which man has no control! The 
only cause why any able-bodied man willing to work 
cannot procure a subsistence must be either that he 
follows a calling which produces something he cannot 
live upon, or which others do not so require that they 
will give him the means of living in exchange for it. 
In all civilized countries the latter is the most novel 
cause of pauperism. The cause being thus ascertained, 
the cure is not difficult to find. What is the reason 
why a producer of anything in England cannot obtain 
food in exchange forit? Is there no place upon the 
earth’s surface willing to give him food for his produc- 
tion? Certainly not: there is scarcely any commodity 
but somebody in some country would be glad to possess, 
and to give something in exchange for it which the 
producer would be glad to possess. 

Why, then, is it not done, and this great class of 
pauperis extinguished ? 

Because, in almost all countries, the law steps in to 
forbid the producer to exchange his products with those 
who want them. It rises to say to the producer of cloth 
in England, “ You shall not take corn from America 
in exchange for your cloth, which you can’t eat, but you 
shall starve rather.” Still the same sort of prohibition 
exists in France, and is the cause of its pauperism and 
its revolutions. 

If the author of this pamphlet would take the argu- 
ment we have outlined, and carry it to its conclusions, 
he would do good service to society, but we fear his 
present views are wrongly founded. 








BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From June 14 to June 29, 1849. 


(Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

— 
From Messrs. WuITTAKER and Co. 
The Perfect Law of Liberty. 
From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
The Woodman. A Romance of the Times of Richard the 
Third. 3 vols. (of course). 
The Rectory Guest. A Novel. 3 vols. 
From Messrs. WerTHEImM and MAcInTosH. 
Flight of the Apostate, and other Poems. 
From Mr. R. Caper. 
Redgauntlet, 2 vols. —The Betrothed.—Woodstock, 2 vols. 
—Vols, 35 to 40 of The Waverley Novels. 
From Messrs. LonGMAN and Co. 
Sketches in New Zealand. 
From Mr. JoHN PETHERHAM. 
Colman’s European Life and Manners, 2 vols. 
From Mr. Joun Murray. 
Life of Thomas Munro. Nos. 70and 71 of Murray’s Home 
and Colonial Library. 
From Mr. S. Low. 
The Hill Difficulty, and other Allegories. 
From Mr. E. Cuvrron. 
Don Juan (continued). Canto the I7th. 
From Messrs. Darron and CLARKE. 
Pictures from French History. 
From Mr. H. Cotsurn. 
British Homes and Foreign Wanderings. 
From Mr. Joun Snow. 
Mamma’s Lessonsin the History and Geography of Palestine, 
A Popular Description of Egypt. 
. From Mr. Toomas Boswortu. 
The Witch Wife : a Drama in Five Acts. 
From Mr, H. Barturere. 
Curative Results of Medical Somnambulism. 
The Zoist, for July 1. 
From Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 
One Piece of Music. 
From Mr. D. Bogue. 
Kaloolah ; or Journeyings to the Dj¢bel Kumri. 
From Mr. CHarves Cox. 
Glenny’s Catechism of Gardening. 
From Mr. E. Witson. 
Pauperism : is it the effect of the Law of Nature, or of 
Human Laws, &c. (a pamphlet.) 
From Mr. Tuomas CaTHERALL, Chester. 
Parry’s Railway Companion. 
From Mr. J. MATTHEWS. 
The Dirthday Gift.—The Bridal Gift. 


2 vols. 





ART. 


HOGARTH’S GALLERY. 

Mr. Hocartu has opened at his Gallery, No. 5, in 
the Haymarket, an exhibition of sketches and studies 
from nature, by English painters. It is extremely 
interesting, for it comprises upwards of 250 works by 
the best of our modern artists, including the names of 
LEE, CRESWICK, ANSDELL, Buss, Howarp, CoLurys, 
LIVERSEGGE, CLINT, STANFIELD, Uwins, MULREADY, 
Turner, RepGrave, T. Cours, Sir T. LAWRENCE, 
Sir D. Witkie, Lournersourc, GAINsBoROUGH, 
Frost, D. Cox, both the LANpsEERs, Erry, WEB- 
STER, WARD, LESLIE, PickERSGILL, Roperts, DE 
Wint, Pyne, SrorHarD, MARSHALL, and many others. 
A great portion of them are studies for pictures now 
celebrated, as The Whist-Players in WreBsTER’s won- 
derful picture in last year’s exhibition, and The Niobe 
of Witson. Others are sketches drawn for the purpose 
of being engraved, and others are finished pictures. Thus 
we have here the advantage of tracing the artist's man- 
ner of working, and how the ideas that flash across his 
invention become moulded by his art into the shape in 
which they are finally <ubmitted to the admiration of 
the world: we watch him, as it were, in his study, and 
Mr. Hocartn’s gallery is literally a psychological, as 
well as an artistic, curiosity. There is no place in Lon- 
don where two or three hours a week might be more 
profitably spent, and as Mr. HoGarrm is extremely 
liberal in giving the freest access to it to any decent 
person who applies, those of our readers who feel an 
interest in art are recommended to avail themselves of 
the singular opportunity thus afforded to them of seeing 
it in deshabille as well as in full dress. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Her Masrsty’s Tatatre.—The musical world 
has been startled by the announcement, that the famous 
Madame Sontag is about to reappear in the scene of 
her former glory. It will be remembered that some 
years since, she created an extraordinary sensation for 
one or two seasons, and soon after married a German 
nobleman, and retired from the stage. Political 
troubles having wrecked her husband’s fortune, she 
has magnanimously resolved to restore them by re- 
turning to the profession she had so greatly adorned. 
Thus will the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre have a 
brilliant close. 

We subjoin the following interesting memorial of 
this distinguished lady, which has appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle.—We have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that Mr. Lumiry, who returned yesterday 
from Berlin, has definitely settled the engagement of 
Madame Sontac, who will immediately appear at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the scene of her former triumphs. 
This lady, whose theatrical career was as brief as it was 
brilliant, retired from the stage on her marriage with 
a nobleman of distinguished rank, holding a high office 
in the service of his Sovereign, For some years she 
happily enjoyed her privileged position amidst univer- 
sal respect, and she received marks of more than ordi- 
nary consideration from the sovereigns, princes, and 
other great personages of the different Courts which 
she visited. Recent circumstances, resulting from the 
deplorable convulsions on the Continent, have now 
induced her to return to the stage. During the interval 
which has elapsed since her retirement, she has con- 
stantly cultivated her remarkable natural gifts of voice, 
and it is understood that she has added to her former 
power and beauty of tone still greater delicacy in ex- 
pressing every shade of vocal and dramatic sentiment. 

Some information with respect to the past career of 
this gifted and accomplished lady will be interesting to 
our readers. Madame Sontac, a German by birth, 
began her eareer at fifteen years of age. Almost im- 
mediately on her appearance at a German — at 
Vienna, she created the greatest enthusiasm. The eele- 
brated Barbasa, who at the same moment was the 
impresario of three of the greatest operatic theatres of 
Europe, having heard her sing at Vienna, employed 
strenuous exertions to withdraw her from the German 
to the Italian lyrical stage. He at length succeeded in 
his object, and she made her debut in the Donna del 
Lago, at the Grand Opera of the Carinthia. However 
this new aspect of her talent created such a sensation, 
that offers of unlimited liberality poured in from every 
quarter, and at the close of the season, the judicious 
and enterprising Severini had the good fortune to 
secure Madame Sonaq’s services for the J¢taliens in 
Paris. There she met with another celebrated prima 
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BRAN; and with her distimguished colleague she 
erformed, as with an elder sister, in Yancredi, Il 
Siaranente, and many other operas. conspicuous 
was her success, that every effort was made to bring 
her to London ; and she arrived the following season 
in England. Her debut took place at a concert at 
Devonshire House, in the Easter week. Such was her 
reputation, not only for musical genius, but for beauty, 
elegance, and fascination of every kind, that the crow 
of eager spectators in the streets equalled the throng of 
nobility, rank, and fashion, under the roof of the great 
dilettante and patron of art, the Duke of Devonshire. 
A few days afterwards she made her first appearance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, when she more than realized 
the high expectations which had been raised. Most of 
the great prime donne of our times have been com- 
omel. in soprano parts, to compensate by their genius 
and science for the want of compass of their yoices— 
as, for example, in the case of Pasta, whose natural 
voice was a rugged oe me, and of MALIBRAN, 
who was a real contralto. In Madame Sonrae the 
public found a real soprano, “to the manner born,” 
enabling her to perform with certainty of tone, and 
with exquisite ease, purity, and delicacy, the most 
intricate passages and original embellishments, whether 
with full tone or mezza voce. When she first appeared 
in Rosina, she revelled and luxuriated in roulades, ar- 
ggios, and fanciful divisions; and subsequently, in 
yo Anna, she proved that she could sing in the 
chastest classical style, and produce the same effect by 
sentiment and expression, as she had done before 
fioriture and staccato passages. From England 
adame Sontac went to Berlin, where, through the 
influence of her amiable qualities, no less than by her 
talents, she gained the marked esteem and regard of 
the late King of Prussia and the royal family. There 
she became attached to a young Piedmontese nobleman, 
the representative of his Sovereign at that court. Her 
last appearance was in Semiramide, This performance 
appeared as if it were a national celebration. All 
Berlin was present, and the whole audience was in 
tears when she bade adieu. On the occasion of her 
marriage, the King of Prussia, attended by all the 
cesses of the blood, himself gave away the bride. 
— the several missions of her husband at St. 
Petersburg and at Berlin, this amiable and gifted lady 
was received at Court with the greatest distinction, and 
she occasionally delighted her imperial and royal en- 
tertainers by the display of her genius. At St. Peters- 
burg, such was the sensation which she produced by 
singing at Court, that the Emperor and Empress, on 
her departure, determined to establish the Italian 
Opera, now one of the first in Europe. We have 
already alluded to the unfortunate circumstances which 
have Jed Madame Sonrae to resume the exercise of 
her profession, and we have only to add, that she is 
now on her road to England. She will appear at Her 
> Theatre very shortly after her arrival. 
new 


AYMARKET THEATRE.—The now rare event of a 
edy, and, still more rare, a suecessful one, has 
signalized this Theatre. Mr. Marston, already known 
as the author of some plays which have been popular 
for a season, has again essayed, in a drama ealled 
Strathmore, and certainly with a better prospect of 
rmanent popularity, because it is better deserved 
han by either of his former essays. The plot, though 
simple, affords a wide scope for the display of the pas- 
sions, and Mr. Marston has not neglected the oppor- 
tunity. Strathmore is a young gentleman of Scotland, 
who in the time of the Covenanters embraced their 
cause in the firm conviction that it was the cause of 
truth and justice. The tragedy arises in this wise. 
He is devotedly attached to a young lady, the daughter 
of a gentleman, a leader of the opposite party, and it 
falls to his lot, not only to engage in actual conflict 
with the father of his betrothed, but to sit in judgment 
upon him in a court martial, and condemn him to 
death. Then the struggle between love and patriotism 
which is the subject of the drama. The daughter im- 
ores her father’s life from the man whose soul was 
ers, and to whom her own faith is plighted. But in 
vain : duty triumphs, though after a terrible struggle. 
The difficulty of the situation thus produced is solved 
by his subsequent death in a skirmish with the foe, 
and practical justice is vindicated by his betrothed’s 
assurance that she admired him all the more for the 
firmness with which he had resisted her influences. 


This plot is made the medium for some powerful 
stenes and much very beautiful poy. It has the 
merit also of enabling Mr. Coarites Kean to display 
that improvement which has been steadily advancing of 
late, and for which he is indebted to the courage 
with which he hears his faults and puts them to 
mending. No actor of our time has laboured so stren- 
uously as he to correct early faults and to improve the 
faculties he possesses. He was not, like his father, an 








actor by natural genius: but he has made himself one 
> gm and he has never given better proof of this 

in the character of Strathmore. Mrs. CHARLES 
Keay, also, was admirable and for these alone the 
play will have a run, even ee py of its intrinsic 
merits. All the parts are well and ably filled, and it 
is put upon the stage with the completeness that cha- 
racterises Mr. WensTER’s management. It promises 
to be as popular as was the Wife’s Secret, and to 
bring a harvest into the treasury. 

Princess’s THEATRE. —'This elegant theatre is 
occupied for a limited number of nights by the Ger- 
man Opera, migrating from D Lane. ey will be 
heard to greater advantage on this smaller stage, and 
doubtless crowded houses will seize the treat offered to 
them in that of town. 

Frencu Piays.—Mr. Mircuexy took a benefit 
last week which was honoured with the presence of the 
Queen and a distinguished audience. This acknow- 
ledgment of his exertions is well deserved, and must 
be more gratifying to him even than the success which 
has attended them. 

Tue ApreLPui.—This theatre has seldom occasion 
for change. The pieces noticed in our last are still 
repeated, for they continue to draw houses too crowded 
for comfort at this season. 

Tue Panorama.—The picture of the Valley of 
Cashmere, just opened to view, is attracting all the 
fashion of London, and well it may, for it is of ex- 
treme interest. 

Tue CyctoramMa.—aAll agree that one of the most 
beautiful and interesting exhibitions at present in Lon- 
don, is this, which displays the city of Lisbon before, 
at, and after the corthauabe by which it was destroyed. 
So real is it, that people sob at the tacle as if they 
were witnessing the actual scene, and it is diffieult not 
to fall into the illusion. 








ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET.—MARGATE SCENERY. 
By Carper CAMPBELL. 
Where cornfields, yellowing in the ripening sun, 
Wave gently in the gentle summer breeze,— 
And hedgerows, here and there disporting, run, 
With flowery bindweeds garlanding the trees;— 
Where green-capp’d cliffs bend o’er the changeful seas, 
And martens flit, on pinions grey and dun, 
About their chalky nests, in tranquil ease, 
While silently the spider’s net is spun ;— 
Where upland grass with honey-bees is rife, 
And in strait field-tracks, scented with perfume, 
Lush poppies—struggling into scarlet life— 
Thrust forth red petals in disorder’d bloom,— 
I love to roam at eve, and dream the strife 
Of man is barr’d up in some keyless tomb ! 
Margate, June, 1849. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of your columns, 
to offer a few remarks on a question of great im- 
portance to the reading public, and which, from its 
nature, must greatly interest a large proportion of your 
readers. I mean the establishment of an Evening 
Reading-room in connexion with the British Museum. 
The idea has already, I believe, been suggested, and I 
should not have presumed to take up my pen in the 
matter had I found that any were using exertions to 
explain and bring it to maturity. To show, Sir, the 
practicability of this plan, and how it may be effected, is 
the purpose of the following remarks :— 

I learn, from the last Parliamentary Report, that the 
total number of volumes in the British Museum amount 
to 435,000; this, it must be remembered, is only the 
number of volumes, but if every brochure—every quarto 
tract on the Civil Wars of the Commonwealth, and each 
of the 50,000 pamphlets on the French Revelation were 
to be separately enumerated, we should probably have 
an aggregate of 500,000 works—a vast number—but 
yet not equal to the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, 
which, at least, contains one-third as many more. 
This proportion of works to volumes is accounted for by 
the fact that many tracts and small publications are 
commonly bound up in one volume. In 1835 the 
library of Gottingen, for instance, which numbered 
300,000 works only, contained 200,000 volumes. From 
this common circumstance of several works being bound 
up in one yolume, which volume was probably pur- 








chased for the sake of one particular tract which it con- 
tained, and by the many separate collections which from 
time to time have been added by bequest or purchase 
to our National Library, a vast number of duplicates 
have necessarily accumulated. It is with some of these 
superfluous volumes that I would propose to establish a 
distinet library, thrown open to those who can only 
attend to study after business hours, and when the 
present reading-room, for many wise and cogent reasons, 
is closed. A large portion of the present library is 
composed of several distinct collections. The King’s 
Library, formed by George the Third out of his privy 
purse, is a sumptuous collectior, and well worthy of its 
regal origin, for condition, fine old binding, and tall 
eopies—qualities so fascinating in the eyes of book- 
worms—it is unrivalled. Of this magnificent Bibli- 
otheca a catalogue in five volumes, folio, was printed, at 
the expense of George the Fourth, and the whole col- 
lection munificently presented by him to the nation; it 
contains about 65,000 books. At the time of its pre- 
sentation it was found that out of this number copies 
of 21,000 were already in the British Museum; of 
this great proportion of duplicates the committee only 
parted with about 12,000, which were, in all cases, 
selected from the original library, so as to keep the 
Bibliotheca Regis entire. 


Another important collection which it would be a 
pity to divide is that recently added to the National 
Library by the bequest of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Grenville. A catalogue of the rarest books contained 
in this collection, published in 1842, in two volumes, 
proves that this gift will cause a great addition of 
duplicates in the library of some of its rarest articles. 
The published catalogue of the Grenville Library may 
justly be termed unique; no book-lover can open its 
pages and not feel deeply interested, and sometimes 
greatly instructed, with the brief but really valuable 
notes which are appended to the more uncommon ar 
ticles. For its size it is the most perfect catalogue 
raisonné ever published in this country, and is now, 
especially, interesting to every student, as the literary 
curiosities described therein will soon be accessible to 
the public. This collection, which contains 20,000 
volumes, is provided with a separate room, and ought, 
like the library of King George, to be kept, for obvious 
reasons, intact, although both, in many instances, con- 
tain copies of the same work. For the duplicates we 
must therefore look at the original library, which, | 
think, is quite capable of sparing some 40,000 volumes 
to begin with, besides which number there would be a 
constant addition take place by the publication of new 
editions of recent works, which, where no material 
alteration has been made by the author in the reprint, 
might be well spared for the Evening Reading-room. 

It has been long the practice to sell a large portion ot 
the duplicates, as they accumulated, by public auetion. 
I have in my own collection several curious volumes 
which have found their way into the hands of the 
booksellers by this means. But why should the public 
property be thus sacrificed when it can be rendered so 
useful, and aid so materially in the advancement of 
literature ? I do not ask the trustees of the British 
Museum to let those works of which they only possess 
a single copy be appropriated to the Evening Reading- 
room. I would have them use the greatest care in 
their preservation, and guard them with the most zealous 
solicitude. But whilst there are thousands of eager, 
ardent book-lovers, who cannot avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Reading-room between the hours of 
nine and seven, but who nevertheless are equally anxious 
to peruse those choice authors which their pecuniary 
means will not allow them to purchase, is it fair or 
just that they should be denied the privilege of using 
these superflous volumes, allowing that the library of 
the British Museum belongs exclusively to the people, 
and that all have an equal right to participate in the 
advantages that may be derived therefrom? I still 
fully concur with the trustees in deeming it necessary 
to restrict in some measuse its use. I think they are 
quite right, too, in closing the Reading-room at the early 
hour of four in the winter and seven in the summer; 
by this arrangement no lights are ever brought irito the 
library, and all risk is obviated of the nation losing, by 
fire, one of their most valuable possessions. But if a 
large portion of the duplicates were arranged in a com- 
modious building, separate from, but in the immediate 
vicinity of, the British Museum, the original library 
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would incur no risk thereby; and what an inestimable 
boon would a National Reading-room, thrown open from 
six to ten at night, be deemed by those who have only 
their evenings to devote to study. 

The Government, I feel assured, would not hesitate 
to grant the moderate sum that would be necessary to 
earry out this design. A plain substantial building, 
capable of holding shelving for the accommodation of 
60 or 80,000 of volumes, would not, after all, be such a 
piece of national extravagance as to call forth a remark 
from the most economical, especially when it is consi- 
dered how many it would be likely to benefit, and that 
the nation already possesses the books necessary for the 
formation of the library. 

Fearing that I have already taken up too much of 
your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
F. Somner MERRYWEATHER. 

53, Gloucester Place, Kentish Town. 








A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 


—_— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


HENsTRIDGE, BLANDFORD, Dorset. 
June 25th, 1849. 


Srr,—May I humbly suggest what I think would be 
an improvement in the Cxrric, if practicable, which is 
—that if there was some reference to or connexion made 
between the Reviews and Advertisements of Books, it 
would greatly assist the bookbuyers and booksellers, as 
it often happens that a book reviewed you would like 
to know the price of, and a book advertised, or in the 
List of New Books, one would like to know something 
of. The way in which this could be done (if practi- 
cable), must be left to your better judgment. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
R. Rogers. 

[We should be very glad to comply with our corres- 
pondent’s useful hint, but the books, to be so referred 
to, a be advertised here by the Publishers.—Ep. 
CRITIC. 











MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Curative Results of Medical Somnambulism. 
By Madame Baumann. London: Bailliere. 
1849. 


Tue phenomena of Somnambulism, natural as 
well as artificial, are as yet very imperfectly 
understood. Although they would ope to 
offer the best means of investigating the phy- 
siology of mind and the character of its rela- 
tionship to the body, they have not yet been 
subjected to that close and careful investi- 
gation which the importance and interest of 
the subject would appear to demand. This is 
theresult of two causes. The materialists avoid 
it, because, assuming that mind is only a modi- 
fieation of matter, they assert, without examina- 
tion, that any fact is not true which interferes 
with their own hypothesis, and that is the real 
foundation of the hostility with which mes- 
merism is pursued by many of the medical men 
and journals, and especially by the Lancet. 
The other cause of this neglect arises from 
the opposite bigotry — many persons, without 
reason for it, assuming that mind is not matter, 
dogmatically scorn to seek physical evidence 
of a fact they accept upon what they 
consider higher authority—as if God, his ways 
and works, are not intended to be read by man 
equally in nature as in revelation, and as if 
the latter were degraded by accepting testi- 
mony from the former ! 

But so it is: the singular phenomena of 
somnambulism have been witnessed and re- 
corded for centuries, and -yet has no mental 
philosopher devoted himself to their exami- 
nation, with the purpose, by a series of ex- 
periments, to ascertain their cause, and what 
insight they afford into the mystery of mind. 
It is time that this lethargy be shaken off ; that 
4 subject of such profound interest to humanity 





as the investigation of the immortal part of us, 
and the manner of its being linked to the mortal 
part, and how it operates and is operated 
upon, through it or without it, should be in- 
quired into with the curious care that directs 
other experiments, and that somnambulism, as 
the revelation of mind in an abnormal state, 
should be taken by philosophers out of the 
hands of charlatans and engage the regards of 
our scientific associations. It is in hope to 
impress upon the circle of our readers a sense 
of the great interest and importance of this 
mental phenomenon, that we have omitted no 
opportunity to bring before them reports and 
opinions upon it, that they may be induced at 
least to treat it with respect, and if they do 
not themselves give it attention, at least to refrain 
from paralyzing by ridicule the exertions of 
others. 

The pamphlet before us, written by a Ger- 
man lady now in England, details her 
own case and many others that have come 
under her observation. But she limits herself 
almost entirely to the medical effects of som- 
nambulism—interesting and useful certainly, 
but substantially less important than are the 
uses of it as a key to mental physiology. The 
cases of cure here detailed are numerous and 
extraordinary, and range over almost every 
kind of disease. In all, the modus operandi is 
obvious. Artificial somnambulism, in some 
way not yet understood, influences the vital 
powers—the distribution of that unknown some- 
thing which we term in our ignorance “ the 
nervous fluid "—that invisible power conveyed 
through the nerves by which all the functions 
of nutrition and secretion, that is, the functions 
of vitality, are performed. When there is not 
a sufficient supply of this fluid (whatever it 
be), those functions are or ag performed, 
assimilation and secretion are only half effected : 
—hence scrofula and nervous diseases. Arti- 
ficial somnambulism either increases or more 
equally distributes the stream of the vital fluid 
through the nerves, and thus restores health 
by enabling them to continue healthily the 
functions of assimilation or absorption,—and so 
diseased parts are cured. 

The rationale of the manner in which it 
cures what are called nervous diseases is the 
same. What is there, then, wonderful, orirra- 
tional, or impossible in this that it should be 
virulently denounced ?—It is only new. 








NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





MR. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Ir is not often, in a journal like Toe Crrrtc, that 
the death of an individual commands more than a pass- 
ing notice, unless he was distinguished for his literary 
or other attainments. Although Mr. Taylor never trod 
the paths of literature as an author—as an agent in the 
dissemination of their works no man was his equal. It 
is no exaggeration to say that his knowledge of books 
was unparalleled. Those who in the bookselling trade 
knew him intimately, all acknowledge this, and the 
veriest tyro in the trade in the metropolis could always 
command the attentive ear and ready tongue of Mr. 
Taylor whenever he felt puzzled to discover the author 
or publisher of a lh work, The writer of this 
has had cause to thank him on many occasions for acts 
of kindness like these ; and those who in the country 
trade spent their early years of servitude in London, 
will readily admit the truth of this, as far as their own 
experience was concerned. A more faithful or indus- 
trious servant never entered the employ of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and the most convincing 
evidence that could be adduced of the estimation in 
which they held him, is the fact of their closing the 
establishment in respect to his memory. His loss to 
them is irreplaceable, and it is scarcely going too far to 
say that there was not a book or pamphlet in their vast 
warehouse that he could not have told the exact number 





of inches it occupied on their shelves. His uniform ur- 
banity and kindness of disposition commanded him an 
unbroken circle of friends, whilst it deprived him of a 
single enemy. He was drowned at Chelsea on Wed- 
nesday morning last, whilst bathing, and his body was 
not discovered till Saturday morning, when it was 
found floating off the Temple Stairs. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


On Monday week the ceremony of laying the foun. 
dation stone of the Printers’ Almshouses took place at 
Wood Green, near Tottenham, in the presence of many 
who took a deep interest in the proceedings. The 
copyright of The Satirist newspaper was put up for 
sale by Mr. Page, last week, and an offer of 100/. made. 
No bidder appearing beyond that sum, it was withdrawn. 
——Clarence Mangan, an unfortunate literary charac- 
ter, died last week, in Dublin, in abject penury. He 
was well known by his poetical transactions from Ger- 
man literature, being the author of “ Anthologia Ger- 
manica,” “ Leaflets from the German Oak,” and a 
variety of essays in the University Magazine. The 
misery in which he lived for many years was very great, 
as his wretched health prevented him from labour. 
Within the last ten days he was an inmate of one of 
the temporary hospitals provided for cholera patients. 
The Inverness Courier, in noticing the purchase 
of a fine estate in Peeblesshire by Mr. William Chambers, 
has the following remarks, all of which, and especially 
the concluding statement, we are glad to adopt and 
echo:—“ We cordially congratulate our friend on his 
accession to his new territorial honours. His talents, 
public spirit, and love of the country, will render him 
an excellent and valuable laird, and the bucolic ranks 
will be the better of an infusion of literature. He may 
remember the quaint advice given in an old almanac of 
Charles II.’s time, quoted by Scott, in which the reader 
is recommended to walk a mile or two every morning 
before breakfast in the month of June, ‘ and, if he can 
possibly so manage it, to let his exercise be taken upon 
his own land.’ This very agreeable way of enjoying 
the country air Mr. Chambers now possesses. He may 
pen articles under the shade of his own trees, and, like 
the happy old man in Virgil, live on the corn and fruits 
of his own growth and plantation. His wonderful little 
three-halfpenny sheet has fairly beat the large fourpence- 
halfpenny folios; but the brotherhood of the press will 
all rejoice in the success of their potent ally, who, with 
his congenial and fraternal partner, has done so much 
for the cause of intelligence—for Scotland—and (in the 
best sense of the term) for the people. The Brussels 
Herald mentions that a Dutch savant, M. Van Alsten, 
of Rotterdam, has recently fallen a victim to his devo- 
tion to science. He was the author of a great work on 
chemistry; and was desirous, it seems, before termi- 
nating it, of testing to what degree a man might without 
danger inhale a quantity of hydrogen gas. He tried 
the experiment in his own person:—and, in spité of all 
exertions on the part of his medical attendants, died in 
a few hours. 

















Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGE. 

BLacksvry.—On the 12th ult., at St. John’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, Hugh Blackburn, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Glasgow, to Jemima, youngest daughter of the late James 
Wedderburn, Esq., advocate. 


DEATHS. 

BLEssincton.—In Paris, of apoplexy, on the lith ult., 
the Countess of Blessington. 

CuirtT.—On the 20th ult., aged 74, William Clift, F.R.S., 
Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. 

GoLpsMitH.—On Saturday, the 23rd ult., Lewis Goldsmith, 
comedian, aged 81, deservedly regretted ; for 60 years con- 
nected with the Haymarket and Surrey Theatres. 

Harpine.—On the 18th ult., Charles Harding, of Camera- 
Square, Chelsea, artist, in the 54th’year of his age. 

RECAMIE.—Lately in Paris, Madame Recamie, so well 
known for her beauty, literary taste, and conversational 
powers. Her last literary work was the editing of Chateau- 
ee $4 Memoirs, a task confided to her by the chevalier 
himself. 

Smyru.—On the 24th ult., at Norwich, in his 85th year, 
William Smyth, Esq., Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge. 

Witson—On the 2nd ult., at South-crescent, Bedford- 
square, of Kelvinband, LLD., author of “Travels in the 
Holy Land,” &c., in the 76th year of his age. 
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HE BABY JUMPER. — By this 


novel, convenient, and useful American invention, 
little children have received a benefit which has never before 
been conferred on them. Instead of the uncomfortable 
position in the arms of a wearied and too frequent patient, 
tired nurse, or left to grope for themselves on the carpet, 
here is a cheap and simple contrivance by which, from three 
months of age, they are enabled to amuse and exercise them- 
selves for hours. 

Among the many medical testimonials in its favour, the 
following is extracted from the eminent Dr. Conquest’s New 
Edition of “ Letters to a Mother :’ 

“Very recently Messrs. RocErs and Co., of No. 137, in the 
Strand, have introduced a new and extremely simple 
American Invention, most appropriately called the ‘ Patent 
Elastic Infant Gymnasium, or Baby Jumper,’ which seems 
admirably adapted for the developement of the physical 
powers of young children from the age of three and four 
months. In cases of curvature of the spine, and the various 
bodily malformations to which infants are peculiarly liable, 
this invention is truly valuable, while the pleasure it is 
éure to afford to young children must be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for its adoption in the nursery. 

“‘T very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and 
unobjectionable contrivance, and deem it a vaiuable nursery 
appendage. It will conduce much to the safety, health, and 
enjoyment of the child, and be, at the same time, a great 
relief to the nurse.” 

For sale, by H. S. ROGERS and Co., Inventors, 
Strand. Prices, 10s., 12s., 16s., 21s., 25s., 30s. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GEASS MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 

HE extensive celebrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 

fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or eleg of h leconomy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability 

JOSEPH LOADER’S $ Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
21. 10s. to 4. 10s. ; ; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5. to 
6/.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 17. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 





137, 








PRESENT TARIFF. Sead &2a@ 
Solid rosewood chairs, French heocresig 
each ... - 015 Otol 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto . ooo 4 40 410 0 
Sets of cight mahogany Trafalgar. 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather).. 184 tee 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed. . ; te Pee 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
IEE 60 0's as evide cocees 200 350 
Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 
GR patent CAStOTS cccccccccccccsesee 6 0 0 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring stuffed, in oper en 
on patent castors........++ 340 310 0 
nee | with loose squabs, all hair . -313 0 315 0 
7 loo-tables, French polished. 211 0 214 0 
ditto, on pillars ..... 310 0 4 8 0 
eer cheffoniers, with carved backs 
and marble tops, 3 ft. carved .... 35 0 310 0 


4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 


trays complete, French polished. «41230 &15 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with ny 

frames, loose leaves and castors......312 6 5 5 0 
Mahogany a, with cornices or 

poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. 6in. elliptic washstands, marble ome 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite . a 9 +O O94 0 
Winged wardrobe with ‘drawers in 

centres ...... cocoee 8210 0 15 0 O 
Chamber chairs, with caneor willow seats 0 3 0 0 5 0 
3 ft. mahogany or, apanned chest of 

drawers .. 5 0 115 0 
Chimney glasses, i in ‘gilt frames 30 by 18 

to 40 by 24 inches ..... os $4 8 388-0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6 inches » O02 8 ON 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
thex customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 


FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested — as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in fu!) 





CARPETS. 


ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
8 laos present period being peculiarly one 


of economy, the Public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
coloring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable 
Carpet Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the 
principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 


The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs and in every variety of style and colour ; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c., 
&e., likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, 
Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Uphol- 
sterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses, only, at 8, Love Lane, 
Wood Street, Cheapside. 

















. YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 
Zxtract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 
Falkirk, August 18th, 1848. 
To Professor HoLtoway. 

Sir,—I was superintending about six months ago, the 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the fall of a 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera- 
tion ; it was then a though® struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occupation, and at 
this time my no are perfectly cured. 

igned) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by as Tonpricten, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 
very considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed 
to each Pot and Box. 








CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, —24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
| | sppeandoynrscunttme-oel solicits all parties 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec* 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of F urniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the backs, on patent castors. 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CHAIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse a, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished . 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 
hair seating ........ cberdevacovessce G 5 @ 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING- 
ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stuffing............ 18 0 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cabriole 
front, spring stuffed.. 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed and covered 
in Damask ..... os 
ROSEWOOD coucH ‘ome sesslenvogeenenas ane 
MAIIOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ........+6++ 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany . 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 2 12 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegant)........... one 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOU R- 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot eny 
Pillars and Cornices, GF POR oo ccces 414 6 
Ditto, very superior........+.eeseee i. lbs. 6d. 'to6 16 6 
FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, recone 
Cornices ...... 212 6 
JAPANNED FRENCH BEDSTE ADS, all sizes sand 


212 0 


eee ee ee eee eens 


014 6 


seeeeeee 


Ae ee te ee meee eee eens 


sete ewww seen te 


414 





colours.. pene cocccess 2 3 6 
Superior ditto. . 0 on cepees se ene coccceee AD @ 
MAHOGANY HALF-TESTER BEDSTEAD, with 

Cornices .... 2.0. cce0s eosepess. BA.® 


CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames.. 2. 2s. to 1010 0 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good chee Frames 112 6 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 

24, PAVEMENT, Finsrurny, Lonpon, 





FLUTE. 
Royat Letrers PaText. 


HE PATEN T DIATONIC FLUTE, 


is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 
Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the Patentee. 
“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent Diatonic Fire, I have much pleasure in inform. 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and s0 greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I havo 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 
JOSEPH RICHARDSON.” 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. 
A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Siiff 


Stays destroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformity, and favour consumption. Rovetan of the spine, 
so extremely common, owes its origin chiefly to this cause. 

MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 

Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 
for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adapted to the 
Corset. Price Two Guineas ; with Corset, Three Guineas. 

E. and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s.; 10s. 6d. ; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &c. 


CHEAP STATIONERY. 


HE following Prices are those of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with zoods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers 
Full size "Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 
Good thick Satin Cream Laia Note, 4s. per ream. 
Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 
Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 
Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 
Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or ls. 6d. for five 
uires. 
Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 
Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 
Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires —less. 
Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per hundred. 
Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 
Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 1s. or 6s. per 
thousand. 
Thick Cream Laid ditto, ls. per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 
thousand. 
Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per ream. 
Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 
Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 
Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 
Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 
Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb. 
Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, 1s. per hundred 
Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 
All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 
no with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
coun 
WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 


NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE agi — ! 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PA’ 


ASTERS AND CO: 'S PATENT 
SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 











JUG. 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into tlic 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public i is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decantcr*. 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this Jast- 
rhentioned Article a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in # 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FCI 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all ERATED WATERS.—This - ng einen needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. ice 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, 294, REGENT-STREE!, 
and 7, MANSION- HOUSE a, CITY. 
Royal Letters Pa 
MASTERS AND 6b? S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 
NIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will Pb. ont polish, equal to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, ~th geen s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-stree 

254, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- HOUSE- 

STREET, 
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No. XXVIL., Just Published, 
Circulation Two Thousand Monthly, of 


cG. WILLIS’S 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


AND PRICE CURRENT OF NEW WORKS. 
Subscription—Three Shillings per Annum, 
A specimen Number gratis. 


AMONG THE VALUABLE BOOKS IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER ARE 


NCYCLOPEDIA BRITAFNICA. 


The last Edition, greatly improved, edited by Professor 
Napier, ilustrated by several hundred engravings, 21 vols., 4to. 
new, cloth, only 181. Another copy, 21 vols., half bound russia 
marbled edges, new, 211. (pub. at 377. 16s. in parts) 1842 
G. Willis having made a large purchase of the above most 

valuable Encyclopaedia, begs to offer it to his Customers at 
the REDUCED WHOLESALE PRICE. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, the 6th Edition, 
20 vols., 4to., many plates, bound in calf, only 71. 10s. 1823 


ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA; or, Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Knowledge, a complete set, with the 
Index, many hundred fine engravings, 26 vols., half-bound 
russia, marbled edges, new, 211., (pub. at 597., we 

1829-44 
Among the contributors to this most valuable work, are 

Archbishop Whately, 8. T. Coleridge, Sir John Herschel, 

Prof. Airy, Dr. Lardner, De Morgan, Dr. Roget, C. Babbage, 

Senior, &c. 


PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, complete with the Supplement, 
29 vols., folio, many hundred woodcuts, bound in cloth, only 
71. 7s. (pub. at 11/7. 5s.) Another copy, bound in half calf, 
very neat, 81. 15s. 


ENCYCLOPADIA. Sir D. Brewster’s EpIn- 
BURGH ENCyCcLoPp=p1A, combining a complete Body of An- 
cient and Modern Learning, also all the Sciences; most 
ably written by Sir D. Brewsrer, assisted by the most 
eminent Scientific Men, nearly 1,000 engravings, 18 thick 
vols. 4to. half-cloth, 51. 18s. (pub. at 37%. 16s.) 1830, 


ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIQUE, ou par Ordre de 
Matiéres, par une Société de Gens de Lettres, &. many 
hundred plates, 102 liy. ou 337 part. formant 166 vols. 4to, 
only 154. Paris, 1782-1832. 

The cheapest set of this valuable work ever offered for sale. 


Only 4. 4s., published at 107., 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM; Or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, 
Native and Foreign, with their Propagation, Culture and 
Uses. 8 vols. 8vo. With above 400 plates and upwards of 
2,500 woodcuts of Trees and Shrubs, extra cloth. 


Reduced to 14s., published at 17. 10s., 


REPTON’S WORKS ON LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions, by J. C. Loupon, and 250 en- 
gravings. Thick 8vo. cloth. 


Reduced to 37. 10s., published at 87. 8s., 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged according 


to its organization, being a History and Description of 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &c., by Cuvier 
and LatreiLie. Translated from the last French edition, 
with 4,000 figures, mostly coloured, on 800 plates. 8 vols. 
8v0. half-morocco. 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
SONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN, engraved from authen- 
tic Pictures in the Galleries of the Nobility and Public 
Collections, with Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 
240 highly finished engravings, 12 vols. imperial 8vo. half- 
morocco, new, (pub. at 30/.) 77. 15s. Cabinet edition of the 
above, 240 portraits, 8 vols, cloth, ll. 15s., or, half-morocco, 
extra, 21. 10s. 


PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, edited by C. Knight, 
illustrated by 1,100 beautiful wood cuts, complete in 7 vols. 
imp. 8yo. new cloth, ONLY 21, 8s. (pub. at 4/.) 


The same, 7 vols. handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 21. 18s. 

The present edition of this very beautiful and valuable 
work, is in every respect the same as the preceding one, 
‘aa sole exception of the Life of Shakspere being con- 


YOUATT AND MARTIN’S FARMER’S LIBRARY, 
containing the last revised editions of the celebrated trea- 
tises on the Horse, the Doe, the Ox, the SHEEP, the Hoa, 
Pouttry, and Bees, by Youatt and Martin. JUustrated by 
400 woodcuts The whole bound in two large vols. royal 
8v0., ONLY 18s. (pub. at 1/. lds.) C. Knight, 1849. 

m.. most —_— a was published under the super- 

ence of the Use owledge Society, and comprises 
the best and latest treatises on each eg ' 


HISTORIC GALLERY OF PAINTINGS AND 
PORTRAITS, with Lives of the most eminent Men in 
Sey Ae eed Poy illustrated by 240 FINE OUTLINE 

NGS of the most famous Paintings in the various 
celebrated Galleries, with an account of each Picture, and 





VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, con- 
taining the best Translations of Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Pindar, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Homer, A‘schylus, Hesiod, Anacreon, Theo- 
phrastus, &c. Virgil, Tacitus, Horace, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, 
Sallust, Phedrus, Juvenal, Persius, Ovid, &c. 52 vols. 
12 mo. cloth, scarce, 51. 10s. (pub. at 11/. 14s.) 1830, &e. 


MARSHALL’S (LIEUT.) NAVAL BIOGRAPHY, 
or Memoirs of the Services of all the Flag-Officers, Rear- 
Admirals, Captains, Post Captains, and Commanders, from 
1760 to 1835. 12 vols. 8vo., new, cloth, 11. 10s. (pub. at 
11. 11s.) 1823-35, 
This well-known and established work comprises memoirs 

of numerous officers, and details of minor actions, nowhere 

else recorded. The greater portion has been compiled from 
original and authentic documents, collected from the Officers 
themselves, or furnished by their families and friends. 

GERALD GRIFFIN’S POPULAR NOVELS, com- 
prising the capital series of Tales of the Munster Festivals, 
the Duke of Monmouth, and Tales of the Jury Room; also 
his Poetical Works, Life, and Letters, portrait, and 15 
plates, 8 vols. feap. 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, contents 
lettered, 16s. (pub, at 2/. 8s.) 

GARRICK’S (DAVID) PRIVATE CORRESPON- 
DENCE with the most celebrated Persons of his Time, now 
first published from the Originals, with Notes and a Memoir, 
splendidly printed, with fine portrait, 2 vols., royal 4to., 
cloth, 16s. 6d. (pub. at 51. 5s.) 1831 


*,* Libraries and Book-Societies supplied on the most 
favourable Terms. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS in all branches of NATURAL 
HISTORY, both new and second-hand, just published, gratis, 
and post-free. 


G. WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-GRDEN. 











UTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 


Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Hotels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
REVIOUSLY to commencing Busi- 


ness, all the necessary arrangements are to be made 
for the establishment, upon a safe foundation, of 
AA. 3 LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Which embraces new and very extensive and profitable 
branches of Assurance, namely— 
THE ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF PROPERTY BOUGHT UNDER 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF ANNUITIES UPON REVER- 
SIONS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF TITLES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF WIDOWS, FAMILIES, AND 
CREDITORS, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS, 
In short, the Assurance of Property against every kind of 
contingency, and all uncertain or lin‘ted interests what- 
soever, so as to make it, for all purposes ot “ale or mortgage, 
equal in value to, and equally marketable wit." F reeholds. 
All the other branches of the business, except t.°¢ Assurance 
of Titles, wi). be commence: as soon as the necessary “Tange- 
ments Can be made, but it is determined to defer the Assu- 





Lives of the Painters, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, 18s. ( 
\. . , 18s. (pub. at 
20, ids. 6d.)—Another copy, half-mor. gilt, top edges gilt, 1 
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rane of Titles for the mature formation of a plan, whic. is 
not to be adopted but at a special meeting of the members of 
the Society summoned for that purpose, 





Constitution of the Society. 

The Society will consist of persons holding shares of the 
nominal amount of 25/. each. But arrangements having 
been made for the avoidance of expense, until the business 
justifies it, a very small paid capital will be sufficient for all 
its purposes. 

The deposit on each share will be fs. 6d. 

The call is not to exceed 17. per share in the whole, and no 
more than 10s. per share is to be called for at one time, and 
not less than six months to elapse between each call. 

To increase the value of the shares, they will not be limited 
to the Profession, but they will be issued to any respectable 
persons. 

The Shareholders will receive 5 per cent. interest upon 
the amount paid up, from the day of payment. 

In addition to this, they will be entitled to one-half of the 
profits of the Society, to be given in the form of bonus upon 
their shares, and bearing the same interest. 


Advantages to the Insured. 

The purpose of the Society is to assure against every kind 
of contingency to which Property is subject. 

1, When a premium is paid for the purchase of a Lease- 
hold, the Society will assure the return of the premium at 
the expiration of the lease. Thus, a Leasehold with an 
assurance policy will, for sale or mortgage, be as marketable 
as Freehold. 

2. It will do the like with Copyhold interests. 

3. It will assure the value of Property held on Lives. 

4. It will enable Debtors, by an assurance on easy terms 
to give security to their Creditors. 

5. It will enable the Purchaser of Property through a 
Building Society to secure the continuance of his subscrip- 
tions, or the redemption of the Property, in case of death. 

6. It will enable the owners of Reversionary Interests to 
convert them into a means of present support, without sell- 
ing them at a ruinous sacrifice. 

7. It will assure Titles, not positively bad, but only un- 
marketable through some defect in proof, and such like. 

8. It will undertake the management of Trusts at a smal) 
charge for commission, as do the Official Assignees of Bank- 
rupts’ Estates, thus affording secure and responsible manage- 


‘| ment of Property devised by will, or settled, so as to relieve 


persons from the difficulty, so often experienced at present, 
of finding safe Executors and Trustces. 

All Assurances may be on the participating, or the non- 
participating scale. 

Assurers, whether of Property or of Life, upon the parti- 
cipating scale, will be entitled to eighty per cent. of the whole 
profits, after deducting interest of capital and expenses of 
management. 

All Policies will be Jndisputable, except in case of positive 
fraud, and claims will be paid within three months. 

Agents and their Payment. 

As the success of this Society may be mainly promoted by 
the zeal and personal exertions of its Agents, it will appoint 
none who have not a direct interest in its welfare, and it 
will give to them such advantages as will make it worth 
their while to devote time and exertion to the advancement 
of its interests. 

Agents will, therefore, be entitled, besides the regular 
commission of five per cent., to share the profits of the 
Society equally with the Shareholders,—that is to say, the 
profits will be thus divided, eighty per cent. to the assured, 
ten per cent. to the shareholders, ten per cent to the agents, 
apportioned according to,the premiums paid by them during, 
the period over which such division of profits extends. 

Qualification of Agents. 

Such being the great pecuniary advantages that will 
accrue to the Agents, none will be received but such as qua-- 
lify themselves by holding ten shares at the least, and 
insuring either their lives or property in the sum of 3007. at 
the least. 

Solicitors would be preferred as Agents, but other influen- 
tial and active persons will be received. In all populous 
places several agents will be desirable, in proportion to the 
size of the town. 

Management of the Society. 

The Society was planned, proposed, and formed by the 
Law Times, and until the arrangements for the commence- 
ment of its b are pleted, all applications for 
shares, or agencies, and other communications, must be 
addressed to Z'he Promoters, at the Law Times Office. But it 
should be stated that the desien is to conduct it upon a mucit 
more economical scale than is customary with modern Assu- 
rance Offices, and to secure better management by concen- 
trating responsibility. Instead of a numerous board, meeting 
occasionally, there will be a small board, meeting every 
alternate day, at the least, their proceedings being checked 
by paid auditors, appointed by the Assured andthe Share- 
holders, who shall investigate the accounts quarterly, and 
report the same to the Shareholders. Thus it will combine 
the unity of action and promptitude of a private business, 
with more than the existing securities afforded by other 
similar establishments. 

Lastly, it is arranged that, until the business justifies it, 
neither Directors, Solicitors, or Auditors, shall receive any- 
thing for their services, but that their payment shall be 
contingent on the ultimate success of the me 

Future advertisements will announce the further arrange- 
ments, with the place and period of commencing business. 
The present object is to procure such a body of Agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, that the nucleus of a great 
business may be secured before the work begins, and as 
many Shareholders, from all classes of the community, as 
may interest as many persons as possible in the promotion 
of its success. 





NOTICE. 

Applications for Suares, and for AceNncrzs on the above 
terms, to be addressed, until further notice, to “ The Editor 
of the Law Times, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand.” 

N.B.—The first duty of every Agent, on being notified of 
his appointment, will be to procure shares to be taken, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES NISBET AND CO. 





THE QUABTERLY JOURNAL OF PROPHECY. JULY, No.4. Price 2s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF GRA€E. 
By the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, of Kelso. A New Edition. 18mo., 2s. cloth. 
THE NIGHT OF WEEPING. 
By the same Author. A New Edition. 18mo., 2s. cloth. 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON. A New Edition. 18mo., price Is. 6d. 
AUNT ANNE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES: 
For the Young. 16mo., with Illustrations, 5s. cloth, gilt. 

THE MIDSUMMER SOUVENIR 
By Lady CATHARINE LONG. Royal 32mo., 3s. 6d. silk. 

A VOLUME OF LECTURES. 

By the Hon. and Rev. LOWTHER BARRINGTON. 12mo., 4s. cloth. 


WILDERNESS RECORDS: 
Or, A MEMORIAL OF H. H., OF CHERTSEY, who died July, 1839. 18mo., 2s. cloth. 
POOL’S ANNOTATIONS ON THE BIBLE. 
In 3 vols., imperial 8vo., £3 3s. cloth. 
THE VILLAGE RECTORY: 

Or, TRUTH IN FICTION. By the Rev. R. W. DIBDIN, M.A. Foolscap 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s., cloth. 
THE SAILOR’S HOPE FOR HIMSELFSAND THE NATION. 
By a Naval Officer. Foolscap 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

AMY HARRINGTON: 

Or, A SISTER’S LOVE. By the Author of “‘ The Curate of Linwood.” Foolscap Svo., 6s. cloth. 

A VOLUME OF SACRED POETRY. 

By JAMES EDMESTON. Foolscap 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

KORAH ; OR, CHRISTIAN COMFORT IN THE USES OF AFFLICTION. 

By a Sufferer. 18mo., ls. 6d. cloth. 

AN ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

By the Hon. and Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL, M.A. Third Edition. 8vo., 12s. cloth. 

THE POINT OF HOPE IN IRELAND’S PRESENT CRISIS. 
By the Rey. ALEXANDER DALLAS, M.A., Rector of Wonston, Hants. Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CROSS PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By the Rev. J. B. LOWE, A.B., Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Festivals of the Jews.” 18mo., 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
THE NAVAL OFFICER: A SHORT SKETCH OF CAPTAIN ROBERT JAMES ELLIOT, R.N. 
By CHARLES B. GRIBBLE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church for Seamen. 18mo., 8d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 
THE BELIEVER’S GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

Translated from the French of M. GRANDPIERRE, by the Countess of ELLESMERE. 18mo., cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS BY THE REV. EDWARD LILLINGSTON, MA, 
Incumbent of St. George’s, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 12mo., 3s. cloth. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE: THEIR SCENES AND THEIR LESSONS. 

By the Rev. JOHN M‘FARLANE, LL.D. Royal 12mo., with Illustrations by FinpEN, 7s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. half-morocco. 
REDEMPTION DRAWING NIGH: A DEFENCE OF THE PRE-MILLENNIAL ADVENT 
By the Rey. ANDREW A. BONAR, of Collace. Foolscap 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

SIMPLE FAMILY PRAYERS: 

Intended for the use of those whom it has pleased God to place in a humbler position than their more favoured Neighbours. 
16mo., 1s. limp, 1s. 6d. boards. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT THE CHAPELS ROYAL OF ST. JAMES’S AND WHITEHALL. 

By the Hon. and Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL, M.A. 12mo., 5s. cloth. 
A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 
By the same Author. Post 8vo., with Dlustrations, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FAITH AND LOVE; OR, THE SOUL ARISING TO NEWNESS OF LIFE. 
By M. A. §. BARBER. Author of “ Redemption in Israel,” &c. 18mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
LETTERS, SELECTED FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HELEN PLUMPTREE, 
Author of “ Scripture Stories,” &c. Second Edition. 12mo., 6s. cloth, 

THE MYSTERY OF PROVIDENCE: 

Or, the Prophetic History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By the Rey. T. R, BIRKS, Rector of Kelshall, 
Herts. Fep. 6s. cloth. 

yuers PROPHETICAL LANDMARKS. 

Containing Data for helping to determine the Question of Christ’s Pre-millennial Advent. By the Rev, HORATIUS 
BONAR, Kelso. Second Edition, fep. 8vo:, 54, cloth. 
MEMOIRS OF LADY C OLQUHOUN, OF LUSS. 
By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, Author of “ life in Earnest,” &c. 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s. cloth (In the Press.) 
? POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE PRE-MILLENNIAL ADVENT, 
AND TO THE STUDY OF THE PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES, CONSIDERED. By GEORGE OGILVY, Esq., of Cove. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Foolseap 8vo., 4s. cloth. 

ae ; THE FIRST VOLUME OF REVELATION READINGS: 

An Aid in Searching the Apocalypse; with an Appendix, containing an Historical Sketch of the Church’s History. By 
the Rey, A. DALLAS, M.A., Rector of Wonston, Hants. 12mo., 3s. 6d, cloth, 


THE COMING OF THE LORD TO JUDGE THE FE ARTH, DOCTRINALLY¥ AND PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By the Rey. EDWARD GILLSON, B.A., Curate of spo ae aw ydcombe, Bath, 
Second Edition, Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. ” es 
THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER EXAM™ : 
And the Duty of Celebrating it Recommended and Enforced. By the ", «1NED ANB EXPLAINED; 
Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. T. 8. GRIMS’ 44q'", BENJAMIN: MATURIN, AD. 
LA NUIT DES Pippa elt 
Ou, Quelques Mots eAtreaee a la Famille Sonffrante des Enfans de iew EURS ; . 
ONAR, i “3g DE RHEIMS, Catholiqus Romaine _ 1 Anglais du Révérend HORA 
® E PRIEST UPON ¢ seeder a aes : 
Being Lectures preached during Lent, 1849, at St. George’a, ~ te HIS TH RONE: 


OF ENGLAND. With a Preface by the Rev. J. H. STEWART Wy 2 Rene VE CLERGYMEN 
7 My Rector of Limpsfield, 


NOTES OF 1847. 


With a 


TITUS 


12mo., 6s, cloth, 


* 
HE MYSTERIES OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE REVEALED, By W. JACOBS. Or, 
Remarks showing that it can be read and understood without 
being confined to the forms of government of grammatical 
construction, and proved by verbatim translation of passages 


In cloth, 12s, 


A NEW KEY TO THE PROPHECIES. By J. DIXON, 
Containing an Explanation of the Symbols used for Pro- 
phetic Declarations in the Bible, also Remarks upon the 
Prophecies contained in the Book of Daniel and Revelation ; 
the Chronology of the Bible; and the Remarkable Events 
which are to take place from 1850 to 1866, when the Mil- 
— commences, which is to continue 1,000 years. In 
cloth, 4s. 


_ 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. In French and English, 
on an entirely New Plan. In two Parts. The first consists 
of the Original Text, and the second of a truly Analytical 
and Literal Translation; to which is prefixed a Preface, 
wherein are illustrated and explained the advantages of this 
plan over the Hamiltonian System. By Mons. BOTT, 
Teacher of Languages. In cloth, 2s. 


STAMP’S SPIRITUAL SONG BOOK. Containing 500 


Hymns, to the most Popular Tunes, by the late Rev. J. 
STAMP. In eloth, ls. 6d. 


E. Warp, 54, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
HE CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
— under the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110, Established 
846. 
Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morris, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MIcHAEL ForRisTatL, Esq. 
No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 

This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable 
rates. 

Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 


pany’s Agents, 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
First-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, 





Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday. 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY. 


FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 


No. 31, LomBARD STREET, London, 





TavsreErs. 

John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P 
MP, James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 





wilam Adams, Esq. | John Hamilton, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. | James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Matthews, Esq. 
John Dangerfield, Esq. C. O. Parnell, Esq. 
Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

George Cumming, Esq. Samuel Field, Esq. 

eae ae. a. 7 William Ghrimes Kell, Esq 
MepicaL ADVISER. BANKERS. 


Benjamin Phillips, Esq., | Mes Spooner, Attwoods, 
F.R.S. and Co. 


HIS Company is prohibited by their 
Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 

d whatever. 
any heitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
“As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 





OF THE CHURCH | at all v.. 


«The principle of the Office seems to me to 
— the ie thing needful.” —" As by your plan we me 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business. « 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company m9} 
“mes be seen at the Office. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


of fourteen of the standard Poetical and Prose Latin Classics . 


BET Snell peeves 
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MAN PRIMEVAL: 


THE CONSTITUTION AND PRIMITVIE CONDITION OF THE HUMAN BEING. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 

“ We do not believe that in any treatise in our language man’s relations to the system and order of things to which he 
velongs has ever been so fully and satisfactorily developed. . . . . In a very masterly way does our author grapple 
with almost every difficult and perplexing subject which comes within the range of his proposed inquiry.”—Zvan. Mag. 

WARD anv CO., 27, PareRNosTER Row. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Now Ready, Price One Shilling, 


THE SOLDIER’S PROGRESS: 


PORTRAYED IN 


SIX TABLEAUX, EXHIBITING SOME OF THE HORRORS OF WAR! 
FROM 
DESIGNS BY JOHN GILBERT ENGRAVED BY THOMAS GILKS; 


WITH 


A FEW WORDS ON PEACE AND WAR BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


I. The Enlistment. IV. The Battle. 
II. Leaving Home. V. Night After the Battle. 
III. The Deserter. VI. The Return. 


Lonpox: WILLOUGHBY and CO., 22, Warwick-Layt, and 26, SMITHFIELD. 





Dedicated, oe al permission, to Her Majesty the QurEN, and patronized by H.R.H. Prince ALBERT, 
-M. the QuzEN Dowacer, H.R.H. the Duxe of Campnrpae, &c., &c., &e.; 
and the Highland Society of London. 


In a few days will be published, in One Vol., royal 8vo., elegantly bound, 
price to Subscribers, 11. 5s., 


THE CASTLES, PALACES, AND PRISONS, OF MARY OF SCOTLAND. 


By CHARLES MACKIE, Esq., 


Author of the original “‘ History of Holyrood,” &c., &c. ; Secretary of the Royal Highland 
School Society. 


Embellished with a Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots dressed for her Execution, and Forty Architectural and 
other Engravings by Minter, Georce MeEasom, &c., &e. 


A List of Subscribers will be published in the Work. 
Lonpon: CHARLES COX, 12, Kine Wirwiiam Street, STRAND. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
2%, UPPER KING STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 





THIS LIBRARY OFFERS TO SUBSCRIBERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 


I, An og nao supply of the best New Works. Five Thousand Volumes per annum (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred copies of every leading Work), is the present rate of increase. The preference is given 
to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also ly 


II. No Subscriber need wait long for any Book he may require, as fresh copies are placed in circulation 
whenever a delay occurs. 


III. Subscribers are entitled to enter their Names for duplicate copies of Books at Half-price, to be reserved 
for them in good condition at the end of one year. 


IV, The terms of subscription are unusually moderate. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





FAMILY AND COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION. 


4 Vols. at one time in Town, or 6 in the Country........seseeeee+e£2 28, per annum. 
ols, i a 12 covnctvesdiantessak 


16 Vols, ” ” 24 ” CercvscecovcceceesLO EB ” 

“" Bt: yrmaprmengen 7. at a oes om the Lib 

are exchanged in one parcel. Coun ubseribers may have 
number to that allowed in Town. ae 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions are supplied on equally liberal terms. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, 28, UpPer King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


, may have the larger Number, if the Books 
ooks as soon as published, by limiting their 


NEW DICTIONARY BY MR. HOBLYN. 
Just Published, in small 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC 
TERMS. By RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M. Oxon., 


Author of “ A Dictionary of Medical Terms.” &c., &c. 
Alse, by the same Author, and uniform with the above, 


Price 10s. 
A DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN MEDICINE AND 
THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Wurrraker, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS 
Have nearly ready, 12mo., cloth, price Is. 8d. 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 

THE PRINCIPAL BRITISH POETS, Chronologically 
arranged, from Chaucer to Burns, with a Selection of 
Criticisms on their Works, from the most eminent Writers, 
intended as a Text-Book for Teachers and the Higher 
Classes in Schools. 


Also, in 2 vols. 12mo0., cloth, ls. 8d. each 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


Chronologically arranged, from Chaucer to the present time; 
arranged under separate heads, with introductions to each, 
explaining the different species of Poetry. 

The FIRST VOLUME contains Sacred, Moral, and Didactic, 
Descriptive and Pastoral Poetry. 

The SECOND VOLUME contains Selections under the fol- 
lowing Heads: The Seasons and Months; Morning, Noon, 
and Night; Portraits of Characters; Natural Phenomena ; 
Natural History, comprising Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Birds, 
Insects, and Animals; also Specimensof Narrative, Pathetic, 
Elegiac, and Lyric Poetry, &c. &c. 

*,* This work, complete in three volumes, price 5¢. is 
published under the superintendence of the ComMI:sIONERS 
oF NATIONAL EpvucaTIONn tN IRELAND. 








ELIX ON THE BAT.— 
This book is a scientific inquiry into the use of the 
Cricket-bat, together with the History of the Catapulta and 
the Laws of Cricket. The whole beautifully embellished with 
coloured plates and woodcuts, bound in cloth, price 12s. 
London; Batty Brotuers, 3, Royal Exchange-buildingy, 
‘ornhill 





Now Ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER AND 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. No CI. and 
LXXXVIL., for July. 
CONTENTS. 

- Poems of Alfred Tennyson. 
. Ancient Assyria. 
Literature of the Middle Ages. 
Botany. 
Earthquakes in New Zealand. 
. Freehold Assurance and Colonization. 
Hungary. 
France under Louis Napoleon. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Alpen Reisen, von T. G. Kohl.—Imagina Unruh, von Kar! 
Gutzkoff.—Etudes sur la Russie, par le Baron de Harlhausen. 
—Sidonia von Bork, die Kloster-hexe.—La Revue Comige. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
G. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars’ Street, Fleet Street. 


Publications of the 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


= 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, believing 
that the subject of the application to Agriculture of the 

Refuse of Towns is daily increasing in interest and impor- 

tance, and feeling that the position of the Company as the 

Pioneer in this great work entitles it to take the lead in 

diffusing information, have determined to issue a Cheap 

Series of Publications. 

The following are already published : 

1. Report of Dr. Guy and Mr. Saersorn to the Directors of 

the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, on the Appli- 

cation of Liquid Manure in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester by the Liquid Manure Irrigation Company. With 

Supplementary Reports by Dr. Mutter, Mr. Partie HoL- 

LAND, of Manchester, &c. Reprinted, with additions, from 

No. I. of the “ Journal of Public Health.” Price 2d. 

The Application of the Refuse of Towns to the Purposes 

of Agriculture. Being an Account of an Experiment on 

the small scale with the Hose and Water-Cart, in applying 
the Drainage of a Large Establishment in the Country. 

By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. , 

. The Hose compared with the Watering-Pot. Being 4 
Report to the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. By Dr. Guy. Price 2d. 

. Analysis of Evidence laid before the Health of Towns 
Commission and the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on Metropolitan Sewage Manure; together 
with Extracts from Works of Authority, showing the Value 
of the Refuse of Towns, and the Advantages in a Sanitary 
point of view of its Application in a Liquid Form to Agri- 
cultural Purposes. Edited by Dr. Guy. Third Edition. 
Price Ls. 

5. Abstract of the Report of Messrs. Barnzy and Greic on 
the Application of Sewer Water to the Gardens and Grounds 

in Fulham Fields, &e. &c. Price Id. 

6. Liquid Manure; its Value and Uses, and its Distribution 

by Machinery. By Dr. Guy. (Jn preparation.) 

.B.—Prospectuses of the Company, and the Half-Yearly 

Reports of the Directors, and every Information, may be 
btained, and applications for Shares made, at the Offices of 

the Company ,7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
65, CORNHILL. 





THE SEVEN LAMPS 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, Avuruor or “ Mopern Painters.” 
1 Vol., imp. 8yo., with 14 Etchings by the Author. Price One Guinea, bound in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 


“The author of this essay belongs to a class of thinkers of whom we have still too few | 


among us. By the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean, 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of, and obedience to which, are 
indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The essay is calculated to 
supply to the architects of the present day what they are most deficient in ; and men of 


| 
| 
| 


other intellectual pursuits—the politician, the moralist, the divine—will find in it amp‘e 
store of instructive matter.”—Zxaminer. 

“Mr. Ruskin’s mind is of that vigorous and searching nature which can be satisfied with 
nothing less than the elucidation of pure principles in Art. He observes and he investi- 
gates for himself, and expresses himself in a strain of copious eloquence, which rivets the 
mind by its fulness of meaning.”—Britannia. 





T 7 T a 1 
ADVENTURES OF THE FIRST SETTLERS 
ON THE OREGON, OR COLOMBIA RIVER. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS, one of the Adventurers. 1 vol. post 8vo., with a Map, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“To the lovers of wild adventure and perils by flood and field, we know of few books 
likely to prove more welcome than this work by Mr. Ross. It also possesses an interest of 
another kind for the historical reader and politician.” —Athenceum. : 

* An unpretending and sterling book, full of interesting matter.”—Zconomist. 


AUSTRIA. 
By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq., Author of “ Life in Russia,” &c. 1 vol. post. 8vo. 
with portrait of the Emperor, price 12s. cloth. 
“We find in every page evidence of personal acquaintance with his subject, and an honest 
desire to tell the truth without fear or fayour.”—Atheneum. 


LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, Esq., Author of “Note Book of a Naturalist.” 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with Plates and Cuts, price 12s. cloth. 


“One of the most amusing and useful books that have been published on Russia.”— 
Spectator. ; 

“A work of sound judgment, shrewd observation, and extensive knowledge.”—Eclectic 
Review. 


THE TOWN, 
ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND EVENTS. 
JAMES’S. ) 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Forty-five Illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 


(ST. PAUL’S TO ST. 


“ A book for all places and all persons ; for the study, when one is tired of labour; for the 
drawing-room, carriage, or steam-boat, when inclined for amusement combined with in- 
formation.” —Spectator. 

“‘ Among the very pleasantest works of Leigh Hunt. We are never out of sight of sove- 
reigns or subjects, notable buildings, and the builders therecf, booksellers and bookmakers, 
plays and players, men about town and their haunts. There is not a page, in short, which 
does not furnish its anecdote.”— Atheneum, 

“One of Leigh Hunt’s masterpieces,”— Examiner. 


SYBIL: 
A SOUL’S HISTORY. 
By JAMES INNES MINCHIN, Author of “ Trafford.” 


“ The book is pervaded by poetical spirit. ‘Sybil,’ the prineipal poem, possesses a distinct 
purpose and a story consistent with itself. The narrative abounds in thought and 
imagery. The development of character under circumstances, and the peculiar posi- 
tion and feclings of the persons, are painted with truth and delicacy; the accessories 
of natural imagery and the poet’s reflections are introduced with aptness and a nice per- 
ception of the sentimentally beautiful; there is no looseness or diffuseness of expression, 
and the whole is animated and sustained.” — Spectator. 

* Distinguished by simplicity of thought and poetic feeling.”—Morning Herald. 


al T 
LOFODEN: 
OR, THE EXILES OF NORWAY. 

By E. W. LANDOR, Author of “The Bushman.” 2 vols. post 8yo. price 12. 1s. cloth. 

“The wild and rugged character of the scenery, the Norwegian manners, and the 
novelty of the characters and incidents, give an interest to ‘Lofoden.’—Spectator. 

“There is remarkable power in this work. Its merit lies in masterly descriptions of 
scenes and incidents.””— Morning Chronicle. 

** An interesting an‘ affecting narrative.”— Morning Post. 

“ The story is simple, natural, and most interesting.” — Observer. 


Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


ERNESTO DI RIPALTA: 


A Tale of the Italian Revolution. By HAMILTON GEALE, Author of “ Notes of a Two 
Years’ Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. post 8vo. Nearly Ready. 


A GLANCE AT REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author of “ Sports, Pastimes, and Recollections of the 
South of Italy,” &c. &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. Js. cloth. 

“These two amusing and unpretending volumes give more insight into the present state 
of the Italian peninsula than can be collected from all the voluminous speeches, pamphlets, 
reports, and letters with which the press has been inundated.”—Quarterly Review. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


By AGRADUATE OF OXFORD. Volume the First. Fourth Edition, imperial] 8vo. price 
18s. cloth.—Volume the Second. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘“*A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hearty and 
earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths in Art.”— 
British Quarterly Review, 

“A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty.” —North British Review. 

‘One of the most remarkable works on Art which has appeared in our time.”—Zdin- 
burgh Review. 


TESTIMONY: 10 THE TRUTH; 


Or, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONVERTED ATHEIST. Second Edition, 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


“ A very interesting account of the experiences of an intelligent and sincere mind on the 
subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of our readers.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

“The book is earnestly written ; and expresses the convictions of a sincere Christian, 
whose own experience sufficed to reclaim him.”—Economist. 

“The work, we trust, will obtain a wide circulation, especially amongst classes exposed 
to the contagion of sceptical association. Even to firm believers it is calculated to be very 
profitable.” —£vangelical Magazine. 


THE EMIGRANT FAMILY; 


Or, THE STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. By the Author of “Settlers and 
Convicts.” 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. cloth. 

“This is what Milton called a real book—a book affording solid information as well as 
lively entertainment.”—Daily News. 

“The story reads like truth—the chief merit of fiction.”—Globe. 


‘¢ alm ta 
JANE EYRE: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By CURRER BELL. Third Edition, with preface by the 
Author, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
““a very pathetic tale—very singular; and so like truth, that it is difficult to avoid 
believing that much of the characters and incidents are taken from life. It is a book fur 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigorous understanding.”--Blackwood’s Magazine. 


** A very remarkable book.”—Quarterly Review. 
TALES OF THE COLONIES; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 5th 
Edition, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 

“Tales of the colonies’ is an able and interesting book. The author has the first great 
requisite in fiction—a knowledge of the life he undertakes to describe; and his matter is 





solid and real.””—Spectator. 
“The book is manifestly a mixture of fact and fiction, yet it gives, we have every reason 
to believe, a true picture of a settler’s life in that country; and is thickly interspersed 
} with genuine and useful information.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





THE RAILWAYS OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM STATISTICALLY 


CONSIDERED ; 
WITH THE RAILWAY ACCOUNTS RENDERED UPON A UNIFORM PLAN. 
By HARRY SCRIVENOR, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange, and Author of “ History of the Iron Trade.” 
One thick vol. 8vo. price 17. 1s. cloth. 


“‘A work embracing the entire statistics, so far as they can be gathered from authentic 
documents, of the railways of the United Kingdom. The financial history of each company 
and its dependencies is detailed in awell arranged form, together with their present posi- 
tion and every point of useful official information. The substance is given of the reports 


of the railway commissioners, as well as of all the Acts having reference to railways, and 
of all Parliamentary papers and other public statements. Many clear and interesting 
tables are contained in the appendix, and a full and careful index completes the value of 
the book for business purposes.”—7he Times. 


Lonnon: SMITH, ELDER, anv CO., 65, Cornutt. 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Jouy Crockrorb, of 103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the Pairsh 
of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, on Monday, the 2nd day of July, 1849. 








